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GOODWIN BELIEVES BRANCH 
OFFICE PROBLEM WILL BE 
SETTLED BY CONFERENCES 


Tells of Negotiations With Execu- 
tives Since Agents’ Meeting 
In Philadelphia 


APPRECIATE AGENTS’ FAITH 


Conference Committee Head 
Thinks Companies Will Seize Op- 
portunity to Avoid a Fight 


Further information on the fire and 
casualty competitive branch office prob- 
lem, which is now seriously troubling 
many large centers in the East, was 
given yesterday by Percy H. Goodwin of 
San Diego, Cal., chairman of the fire con- 
ference committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and past 
president of the organization, in a talk 
delivered before the Kansas Association 
at Salina. Mr. Goodwin again upheld 
the wisdom of the course adopted at the 
recent Philadelphia convention of the 
National Association in leaving this prob- 
lem to be settled through conferences 
with company representatives rather than 
by means of direct action of the agents 
against known offenders at this time. 

Negotiations with company executives 
undertaken since the Philadelphia meet- 
ing late in September have convinced 
Mr. Goodwin that they are appreciative 
of the good faith evidenced by the local 
agents in the face of insistent demands 
from New York and Philadelphia pro- 
ducers and others that immediate action 
be taken. In the opinion of Mr. Good- 
win the latter move might have under- 
mined all hopes of successful conclusions 
and forced the companies using branch 
offices to wage a strong fight against the 
agents. 

Believes Companies Will Work With 
Agents 

“It was freely stated,” said Mr. Good- 
win, “that it would be difficult to find a 
company which is not operating direct 
with assureds through home office, 
branch office or other means. That is a 
strong indictment against some of our 
companies. Assuming for the moment 
that it is true, it appears to me infinite- 
ly the better course to give the compa- 
nies that want it an opportunity to con- 
form to our standards than to make 
wholesale indictment against them. 

“The opportunity is now theirs. It is 


my belief that many of them will make 
the most of it.” 

_When the Philadelphia meeting of the 
National Association opened Mr. Good- 
win said the opinion prevailed that 
agents faced a situation which no longer 
could be temporized with. The feeling 
existed that after years of patient effort 
to curb the branch office evil the results 
were not successful and the time had 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Darwin P. Kingsley 


Like a star that constant keeps its course, 
Darwin P. Kingsley never deviated from that rec- 
titude which should characterize a life insurance 
commander, whether in the service of the State or 


as the head of a great Company. 


To this were 


joined to a superb degree qualities which exalted 
leadership demands. His knowledge of the 
science of life insurance was profound, his ac- 
quaintance with finance was comprehensive, his 
mastery of agency management was notably 
superior; and the magnetism of his personality 
captured and held the -affection of all who came 


within its reach. 


Financier, economist, social scientist, as well 
as renowned life insurance executive, Mr. Kings- 
ley’s work extended beyond the boundaries of his 
life insurance vocation into the national field. 
Highly reputed in literature, his life was culturally 


embellished. 


An example remains that will shine throughout 


the coming years. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 























PROBLEM OF CASH VALUES 
—) DURING PANICS SUBJECT 


OF STUDY BY M. A. LINTON 





‘Liquidity One of Future Problems; 


Reason For Surrender 
Charges 


GIVES FORMULA FOR FUTURE 


Provident Mutual President’s Paper 
Before Actuarial Society An 
Important Study 


A paper dealing with cash values of 
policies in depressions which seems des- 
tined to attract a great deal of atten- 
tion in the home offices of companies 
was read yesterday before the Fall meet- 
ing of the Actuarial Society of America 
at Ottawa by M. A. Linton, president 
of the Provident Mutual of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Linton’s paper comprises twenty- 





nine printed pages and contains many 
tables and graphs which are an impor- 
tant contribution to the current efforts 
to solve what Mr. Linton calls the most 
difficult questions in life insurance today. 

The treatment of heavily loaned in- 
surance, surrender charges, achieving 
liquidity and the experience during past 
depressions were covered comprehensive- 
ly by Mr. Linton. The present depres- 
sion has forced unusual attention upon 
surrender charges, Mr. Linton pointed 
out, and the classic reasons for making 
them. There is a considerable body of 
opinion that surrender values tend to be 
too large even in the later years, he 
said. Suggestions have been made that 
cash values should be subject to a larger 
surrender charge than in the case of the 
amounts applied to purchase extended 
term or paid up insurance. This would 
require changes of the laws of many 
states, but Mr. Linton doubts the effi- 
cacy of the plan, believing it would have 
little deterrent effect upon the policy- 


holder who had to have his money in 
an emergency. 


Would Irritate 


“It would be a continual irritation in 
the relation between the policyholders 
and the company,” he said. “Unanimity 
of action among companies is not rea- 
sonably to be expected and, therefore, 
severe competition would inevitably de- 
velop. I cannot take seriously the ad- 
vocacy of laws to compel the adoption 
of such a plan or of a minimum sur- 
render charge throughout the entire life 
of a policy.” 

As to the use of a deferring clause, 
Mr. Linton says that many policyholders 
might become alarmed and attempt to 
withdraw when the deferring clause was 
put into effect. If the deferring pe- 
riod were ninety days the demands for 
cash and loans requiring immediate ac- 
tion on the ninety-first day would be 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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GEARED TO THE TIMES 


We are pleased to announce that through the 
well-planned, well-executed effort of our 
associates, this office has equalled a stiff 
self-imposed paid-for production quota 


for the first nine months of the year. 








Moreover, we fully intend to continue 


the performance the remaining quarter. 





Which is another way of stating that we 
admit this Agency and Its Associates are 


“GEARED TO THE TIMES” 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


GRANT L. HILL, C. L. U., 


Production Manager. 
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‘The Philosophy of The 
Late Darwin P. Kingsley 


The writings and papers of Dar- 
win P. Kingsley comprise four pub- 
lished volumes that have been wide- 
ly read and are frequently quoted 
from. When addressing a gathering 
or writing an article for publication, 
irrespective of the subject in hand, 
what he had to say was illuminated 
by frequent philosophical observa- 
tions on human affairs, government, 
and similar broader aspects of life. 

Perhaps the most quoted of all of 
his writings was the address he pre- 


pared for and delivered at the annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at Atlantic 
City in 1926. This address, “Life 
Insurance Is Light,” gives the title 
to one of his most widely read vol- 
umes. Another of his philosophic 
addresses was that delivered before 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents at New York City in 
1927. Excerpts from both of these 
addresses are given in the following 
columns: 


From Mr. Kingsley’s Address “Life Insurance Is Light:” 


Life insurance first developed in a 
large way on this continent where men 
first won full recognition of their man- 
hood as well as of their spiritual rights, 
where men first became captains of their 
own souls. Until that victory was won 
human life had little more value than 
sticks and stones. When man discov- 
ered (and Life Insurance helped him to 
make that discovery) that there was no 
real value in things, no value in forests 
or lands or mines, except as they found 
expression in terms of human life; when 
man discovered (and Life Insurance was 
again his teacher) that all value was in 
himself, the living, dreaming, fighting, 
thinking animal, he was transformed and 
the world was transformed. 

Conscious of new and expanding pow- 
ers, master of himself and of things, 
man became as Hamlet puts it, 

“In apprehension how like a God.” 

But while he became god-like in his 
apprehension he remained a man in his 
length of years. He could and did build 
into the social structure some of the 
values he had created, but he could not 
build himself in. : : 

His value to his family, to his busi- 
ness and to the state became entirely 
disproportionate to his span of life. If he 
was disabled he ceased to be a source 
of power and frequently became a bur- 
den, and all the more a burden because 
he had been so useful. If he died pre- 
maturely the whole structure which he 
had so proudly built, crashed in ruins. 

Death instantly matured all his ob- 
ligations and at the same instant de- 
stroyed his greatest asset. : 

How then could he keep the social 
contact? How could he avoid the cruel 
waste of values and of dreams that fol- 
lowed disability of death? . 

lhis was an issue as menacing to the 
god-like man as the problem of exist- 
ence had been to his forebears wheh they 
lived in caves and fought with wild 
beasts, 

Did you ever think that when life was 
worth little death and disability were 
less disastrous and Life Insurance less 
necessary? Death terrified the individ- 
ual but meant little to the rest of the 
world. 

It cost several hundred thousand lives 
to build the great wall of China, but 
what of that—life was abundant and 
Worth almost nothing. 

When life was cheap wars were less 
expensive. Now the great, the irreplace- 
able loss in war is the value in lives 
which either destroys outright or leaves 
worse than unproductive. 


As the value of human life was em- 
phasized through a highly specialized 
civilization, no progress seemed to be 


morselessly as it destroyed the life of 
no value. 

Disability completely wrecked the 
bright dreams of the greatly useful man 
and left him only bitter memories. 

The problem was: How still further to 
increase the value of human life and at 
the same time take the sting out of 
death; how to rob the grave of com- 
plete victory. 

Our great adventurers and crusaders 
said the problem could be solved. Not 
as St. Paul solved it by faith, but by 
making life still more valuable and then 
so linking that value up, by contract, to 
the future of the race that it would 
sweep with constantly increasing power 
across the dread barriers called disabil- 
ity and death, and carry beyond both to 
definite usefulness and a certain immor- 
tality and expression of that particular 
source of all values: the human _ per- 
sonality. 

That was their gospel and they insist- 
ently preached it. 

That was the gospel that your prede- 
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Left to Right: First Row: President Buckner, New York Life and President 
Ecker, Metropolitan Life; Second Row: Former President Coolidge, George B. 
Cortelyou; Behind Mr. Coolidge, Nicholas Murray Butler, Cornelius N. Bliss 


made because the terrors and the con- 
sequent disaster of death and disability 
increased proportionately. 

Death was no respecter of values. It 
destroyed the life of great value as re- 


cessors in the field preached. 
This is the gospel that you preach. 
This is the gospel to which men now 
gladly listen. 
This is the essence of life insurance. 





From an address before the 


Association of Life Insurance 


Presidents in 1927: 


Life insurance evaluates, co-ordinates 
and concatenates the varying abilities 
and merits of men. When it flowers it 
will have roots which through an un- 
broken chain of human interests and 
affection will reach the soil. It will not 
die at the top; neither will governments 
similarly organized. Government scien- 
tifically organized will make men more 
efficient, make them produce more in 
effect, make them live longer. 


Life insurance is democratic, but not 
after the foolish philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Following the 
principles of the Declaration no life in- 
surance could exist. 

Men are not created equal and should 
no more have equal powers in politics 
than they have in business; it is against 
nature. 

The rule of the demagogue is a great- 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Business Leaders 
At Funeral of 
Darwin P. Kingsley 


_The funeral services for Darwin P. 
Kingsley, late chairman of the New York 
Life’s board, held on Monday afternoon 
at St. Bartholomew’s Church in Park 
Avenue, were large and impressive. The 
church was filled. No more beautiful 
display of floral pieces have been seen 
on similar occasions, Attending the 
service were many of the city’s banking 
and industrial leaders while the life in- 
surance fraternity had several hundred 
representatives in the pews, including 
Leroy A. Lincoln and F. W. Ecker of 
the Metropolitan; New York Life mana- 
gers in Greater New York, and many 
representatives of the production forces, 
including Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life, 
and Lawrence Priddy, former presidents 
of National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Bishop William T. Manning of 
the Protestant Episcopal, Diocese of 
New York conducted the service, which 
was brief, assisted by Dr. Clifton Macon, 
acting rector of St. Bartholomew’s. 
The Pallbearers 

_The honorary pallbearers included 
Calvin Coolidge, former President of the 
United States, and a member of the 
New York Life’s board. Other honorary 
pallbearers follow: : 


John E. Andrus, E. E. Andrews, Cornelius 
Bliss, Thad C. Bell, Alex S. Browne, James 
Brown, Henry Bruers, Mortimer N. Buckner, 


Thomas A. Buckner, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
George B. Cortelyou, William T, Dewart, Fred 
erick H. Ecker, Dr. John H. Finley, Gen. James 
G. Harbord, Charles D. Hilles, Hale Holden, 
Charles E. Hughes, Jr., Alba B. Johnson, Percy 
H. Johnston, W. V. King, G. H. Milliken, 
Adolph Ochs, Frank Presbrey, John J. Pulleyn, 
Charles M. Schwab, J. 
T. Sterns, Jesse I. Straus, 
Albert H. Wiggin. 

The committee from the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents consisted 
of Morgan B. Brainard, president Aetna 
Life; Edward 9D. Duffield, president, 
Prudential; William A. Law, president, 
Penn Mutual; Ethelbert Ide Low, chair- 
man Home Life; Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president, Equitable; George W. Smith, 
president, New England Mutual Life; 
Frederick H. Ecker, president, Metro- 
politan Life (who was an honorary pall- 
bearer), and George T. Wight, secre- 
tary and manager of the association. 

Among others attending the funeral 
were James A. Beha, manager, Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters; 
Harold A. Ley, president Life Extension 
Institute; Carl Heye, president Guardian 
Life; Walter Stabler, former comptrol- 
ler Metropolitan Life, and William Jf. 
Graham, vice-president Equitable Life 
\ssurance Society. 

Among other organizations sending 
delegations were the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., New York Trust Co. and New 
York Alumni Association of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. 


Barstow Small, Joseph 
Ridley Watts and 


Kingsley Memorial 


The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
adopted this memorial to Mr. Kingsley: 

“In the passing of Darwin P. Kingsley, 
the nation has lost an outstanding citi 
zen and life insurance one of the great- 
est leaders in all of its history. Mr 
Kingsley saw in life insurance a great 
social force and during the many years 
he served it, his keen vision and vigor- 
ous action were devoted unceasingly to 
broadening its sphere of usefulness. 

“Richly endowed by nature, both men- 
tally and physically, and an_ untiring 
worker, he enlarged his talents and used 
them unstintingly for humanity at large 
His career was marked with courage, 
penetrating insight and a broad philos- 
ophy or service. He has left a record 
of notable achievements and of lasting 
significance in life insurance annals. 

“Many activities beyond the scope of 
life insurance claimed his attention. He 
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was a valued contributor to the country’s 
business, financial and intellectual fields. 
Scholarly, philosophical and possessed of 
marked literary talent, he was an eager 
explorer of cultural realms. To numer- 
ous welfare movements in which he was 
a participant his services were gener- 
ously given. 

“The rise of Mr. Kingsley from a Ver- 
mont farm to the chief executive office 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany; the constructive influence of his 
career on the social and economic struc- 
ture of the nation; the high ideals which 
motivated his activities, and the broad 
spirit of human helpfulness which char- 
acterized his abundant life, form a per- 
manent and inspiring chapter in the 
nation’s business history. 

“Typifying the American pioneer 
spirit, new and difficult tasks always at- 
tracted and stimulated him. This was 
true whether he was working his way 
through college, engaging in newspaper 
activities in the frontier West, serving 
the public as an officer of the State of 
Colorado or following his chosen field of 
life insurance. 

“He entered the service of the New 
York Life Insurance Co. at Boston in 
1889, rose successively to higher posi- 
tions until in 1907 he was elected its 
president, an office he held until 1931 
when he became chairman of its board of 
directors. 

“His company was a charter member 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents when it was organized in 
1906. As a member of the Association’s 
executive committee, he generously gave 
it the benefit of his sound judgment and 
wise counsel. 

“By this memorial, the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents seeks to record 
its great respect and high regard for 
Darwin P. Kingsley and to pay tribute 
to his life and work. To his family and 
to his company associates the associa- 
tion extends its sincere sympathy.” 


U. of V. Service 


On Tuesday a brief service was held 
in the chapel of the University of Ver- 
mont of which Mr. Kingsley was a trus- 
tee. Interment was at Lake View Ceme- 
tery, Burlington, Vt. The New York 
Life home office was closed on the day 
of the funeral. 





Kingsley’s Philosophy 
(Continued from Page 3) 


er menace to national continuity than 
the rule of kings. Kings sometimes did 
great things; helped to create great civi- 
lizations, and then died out, but they 
did create. Demagogues never did and 
never will create a great civilization. 
They have always worked in their own 
interests. We must have in government 
the democracy of life insurance and not 
that of the Declaration of Independence, 
the justice of life insurance, the strength 
of life insurance, the business and the 
emotional power of life insurance, the 
solidarity of life insurance. 


Life Insurance as a System of 


Government 

To avoid the appearance of political 
bias I venture to say that the funda- 
mental idea of Life Insurance is sounder, 
saner and safer than the underlying idea 
in any existing political structure, 
whether that idea be force or manhood 
and womanhood suffrage. 

Liberty and true Equality have 
achieved stable equilibrium in Life In- 
surance. 

The cornerstone of every modern re- 
public or democracy is the doctrine that 
all men are created equal and that all 
citizens should have equal political power. 
Nothing is said about obligations and 
nothing about unequal abilities. It fol- 
lows inevitably that all electors must 
vote and vote patriotically, unselfishly, 
and with a deep sense of obligation to 
their fellows. If they do not, if they 
use their power and forget their obliga- 
tions, if they vote selfishly, the founda- 


tions of every such structure are sure 
to crumble some fine day. 

Have we in our governments, national, 
state, provincial or municipal, much vot- 
ing of the ideal sort? Some, yes; but 
not enough. 


Are we already reaping a harvest that 
has sprung up and ripened from a plant- 
ing by an electorate which has all power 
and none too deep a feeling of respon- 
sibility? We clearly are. 

Have you, for example, ever seen a 
proposal to appropriate public money for 
almost any purpose fail of approval if 
submitted to popular vote? I don’t re- 
call any important instance. 

We do all that better in Life Insur- 
ance. Our members pay for what they 
get and get what they pay for. If they 
become slack they get an equity. The 
poor man gets just what the rich man 
gets—what he is equitably entitled to; 
and he gets it. What a man pays and 
what he gets in Life Insurance are not, 
however, to be measured by the usual 
rules of business. What he pays and 
what he or his get are impressed with 
a social power and usefulness unknown 
to mere money. 

Here is no autocracy and no pure de- 
mocracy either. 

What I am discussing now is Life In- 
surance, not merely as a social plan, a 
conserver of human values, but as a sys- 
tem of government. I am contrasting its 
practical workings, if you please, with 
the practical workings of democracy. In 
the very substance of its organization, in 
the democracy of its general program, 
there lies in Life Insurance an ines- 
capable responsibility, an inherent jus- 
tice, a fine balance between rights and 
obligations which is largely absent in any 
existing republican or democratic plan of 
social and political control. Here a man 
is worth just what he is worth; he is not 
just as good as every other man. He 
cannot spend other people’s money to his 
own advantage while paying no taxes 
himself. He cannot ride any distance 
on any subway and charge a third of 


the cost of that ride up to the tax-pay- 
ing public. 

The typical insured man is, in both his 
power and his obligations as an insurant, 
an almost perfect illustrat‘on of what 
the citizen should be in a democracy. 

Life Insurance is, therefore, doing 
more than supplement the social an‘ 
business necessitics of free men. _ It 
takes up social and business co-onera- 
tion at the point where they break down, 
translates a part of the value of the 
worker when he is disabled or dead, into 
cash and enables his beneficiaries to go 
on with the contract. At the same time 
it follows a program of democracy. It 
emphatically denies the dogma that all 
human lives are of equal value and 
should have equal power and yet it care- 
fully, sacredly, safeguards the equity 
value of the most unimportant life. 

That a man or woman who will not 
vote should not be denied some corre- 
sponding benefit is of sinister signifi- 
cance. Not voting carries no penalties: 
there is no way to punish a political 
slacker. 

I make these comparisons because I 
believe that in Life Insurance we have 
a system more perfectly responsive to 
the needs of free men both socially and 
governmentally than any other system 
yet devised; a system whose principles 
must ultimately be worked into our Con- 
stitutions, into our political as they now 
are in our social program—if democracy 
here is neither to descend into license 
nor react to despotism. 





THINKS GOLF HASTENED DEATH 





Louis A. Cerf, For Many Years Personal 
Friend of D. P. Kingsley, Com- 
ments on His Passing 

After the funeral of Darwin P. Kings- 
ley at St. Bartholomew’s Church, Louis 
A. Cerf, former general agent here of the 
Mutual Benefit, also for many years one 
of the leading field executives of the 
New York Life and a personal friend 
of many years standing, said that he 
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| R. R. LOUNSBURY 
President 


Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company, October 5, 1932, marks another mile 
post in a record of spectacular development and 


That the Company has attained within the short space of five 
years its present standing among life insurance companies is a 
That this remarkable growth has 
been of a healthy nature is evidenced by the fact that out of 321 
companies listed in Best’s 1932 “Life Rating Chart”, 
National Life has the distinction of being the youngest among 
| those given the highest rating of “A” (Excellent). 


There is no speculation about a Bankers National policy—it 
can be sold with confidence—it can be bought with certainty. 
' 


This solid, fast-growing organization offers exceptional 
opportunity to live-wire agents—write to 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


910 Bergen Avenue 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Bankers 





WM. J. SIEGER 
Superintendent of Agencies 

















Proper Expenditure Can 
Do Much For Recovery 


INFLATION MUST BE FOUGHT 





U. S. Chamber of Commerce Executive 
Cites Aid of Life Insurance in Dis- 
cussing Financial Situation 





Control of expenditures by the govern- 
ment is the way to improvement for all, 
whereas inflation is a “slinpery toboggan 
to disaster,” John J. O’Connor, manager, 
Finance Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, told the 
American Life Convention in Toronto 
last week. 

“There is a bottom to the United States 
Treasury, a limit to governmental cre dit 
and an exhaustible taxpayer’s purse,” the 
speaker said in his discussion of Ameri- 

an finance. He pointed out that an out- 
standing aspect of finance is the improve 
ment in the banking situation—the de- 
crease in suspensions, withdrawals and 
hoardings, the increase in surplus re- 
serves of member banks, gold imports, 
return of foreign investors and, especial- 
ly the recent expansion of credit. 

Insurance as Bulwark 

In stressing the importance of life in- 
surance in the economic structure, Mr. 
O’Connor said: 

“Approaching the anniversary of la- 
mentable events that ushered in these 
searching three years, anyone who has 
watched developments must admire and 
be grateful for the conservatism and sta- 
bility of our life insurance companies 
and the public confidence they have en- 
joyed. Their success is contributing 
much to our recovery. Life insurance 
has p.oved to be a bulwark of defense. 
It placed in the hands of our people last 
year 1100 million dollars in cash on ac- 
count of maturities, and over 400 million 
dollars in cash on account of policy loans. 
This meant great help not alone for the 
recipients but for the whole community. 

“In the face of terminations approach- 
ing 16 billion dollars, to have succeeded 
in writing in the same year new busi- 
ness of over 17 billions is only one indi- 
cation of the confidence you possess and 
of the progress you have made. With 
negligible receiverships and emergency 
borrowings, life insurance companies 
mer.t, and appear destined to secure, 
even greater public support and richer 
rewards in the future. Their twenty 
billions of assets, with investments in 
government bonds, mortgages, rails and 
utiliti es, “have been handed with great 
skill. Protection of these investments, 
and of the whole institution of life in- 
surance, from unwise measures is a duty 
upon clear thinking people.” 


J. M. GRIMES GOES INTO FIELD 








Assistant Advertising Manager, Bankers 
Life, Des Moines, Joins Home 
Office Agency 

John M. Grimes, Jr., since 1928 as- 
sistant advertising manager for the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, has joined 
the home office agency of the company 
as a producer. Mr. Grimes has been in 
the home office since 1926. He attended 
Grinnell College and graduated from the 
School of Journalism of University of 

Missouri. 





thought that golf had cut short the life 
of the New York Life chairman. 

“Mr. Kingsley took up golf about a 
quarter of a century ago, long before 
the game was popular, and I remember 
at the time it greatly amused George W. 
Perkins, as the game was not being tak- 
en very seriously on this side of the 
water at the time. He became a very 
good player. In recent years in Arizona 
and other places he often played thirty- 
six holes a day, and his illness of a year 
and a half ago was a heart ailment for 
which in my opinion golf was responsi: 
ble. His early life on the farm in Ver- 
mont had given him a powerful physique, 
and his family was noted for its longev- 
ity. In my opinion golf shortened his 
span of life.” 
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Says Companies Must Be 
On Guard Against Taxes 


R. B. HULL SPEAKS IN PEORIA 





Cites Dangers in Mounting Cost of Gov- 
ernment; Tells Agents to Study 
Economic Changes 





The dangers inherent in the mount- 
ing costs of government were stressed 
in plain spoken terms by Roger B. Hull, 
managing director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, in an ad- 
lress before the Peoria Association last 
Saturday. Life insurance leaders must 
be eternally vigilant, Mr. Hull said, be- 
cause an attempt will be made to pass 
on to this institution a substantial por- 
tion of these mounting costs of govern- 


ment in spite of the fact that such action 
would constitute nothing else than a tax 
upon, personal thrift and individual se- 
curity. 

The greatest obstacle to the return of 
normal times in the United States and 
throughout the world is the tremendous 
burden of taxation, the speaker said, 
adding: “We have already seen the cost 
of government—the national government 
alone—increased by more than a billion 
dollars in the past decade. Increased 
postage and nuisance taxes are daily re- 
minders of the bloated cost of govern- 
ment, Expenditures for government, 
local, state and national, have increased 
from three: billions in 1913 to fifteen 
billions in 1931, an increase of 500%. One 
dollar out of every five dollars of our 
national income goes today to 250,000 
tax gathering, tax spending agencies. 
Eighteen million citizens depend upon 
the tax rolls of government for their 
livelihood. 

“You must sell life insurance to a pub- 
lic disciplined by new social and eco- 
nomic principles. Unless you study to 
understand those principles, I have a 
suspicion that you are on your way out 
of this business. We have undergone 
a thorough mental house cleaning. We 
have become afflicted with the spirit of 
discontent from which progress comes. 
There are indications that out of this de- 
pression will come ideals and philoso- 
phies far more valuable than piles of 
dollar bills. We are seeing, with clearer 
vision and deeper feeling, the things of 
real human worth that are not dependent 
on the markets of the day.” 





SAYS SUICIDE IS GROWING 


General Belief Is Confirmed by Radio 
Speaker; Cites Figures of 
Dr. F. L. Hoffman 

The general belief that suicides are in- 
creasing and that they now constitute 
a significant factor in the death rate in 
this country is correct, according to Dr. 
Horatio M. Pollock, director, Mental Hy- 
giene Statistics, who spoke on the suicide 
problem in a radio address last week 
under the auspices of the New York 
State Department of Health. 

Dr. Pollock cited statistics prepared by 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman on the 1931 
suicide record as compared with records 
back to 1900. In that year the number 
of suicides in 100 principal cities of this 
country was 2,590 and the rate per 100.- 
000,000 population was 15.4. In 1931 the 
Suicides in these cities numbered 6.725 
and the rate was 20.5 per 100,000. This 
rate was exceeded in only three years of 
the last three’ decades. The report 
brings out that although the business 
depression has affected a large propor- 
tion of the population in the United 
States its effect on the suicide rate ap- 
parently has not been great. 








GUARDIAN CHOOSES CHICAGO 


\nother life company which has 
chosen Chicago as the 1933 convention 
City ig the Guardian. Both the Leaders 
Club and the Presidents’ Club of that 
company will: meet at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, July 18, 19 and 20. 











Constancy 


There is no more certain income 
than that which comes to annuitants 
of The Prudential on the first day of 
each month. 


A check for an 


unfailing amount, always on time. 


No investment problems. 


Tell your prospects of this ideal provision 
for Old Age Independence. 

















Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Epwarp D. Durriz.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















State Mutual Offers 
New Retirement Annuity 


MANY OPTIONAL PROVISIONS 





Payments at Specified Age Guaranteed 
to Continue During Lifetime 
of Annuitant 





A new retirement annuity contract of- 
fered by the State Mutual this month in- 
cludes several attractive features. It 
contains no life insurance element. Rates 
are quoted showing the annuity income 
on the basis of $100 premium annually 
and also for amounts of premium neces- 
sary to provide an income of $10 per 
month at various quinquennial ages. The 
contract has cash values and non-for- 
feiture provisions. 


The primary benefit provided by the 
contract is a monthly income to begin 
at the policy anniversary nearest the age 
specified. These payments are guar- 
anteed for a period of ten years and con- 
tinue during the lifetime of the annui- 
tant. The amount of monthly income 
and the date when payments are to begin 
are specifically stated on the face of the 
policy. 

At the date of retirement the annui- 
tant may elect to receive the proceeds 
as a life annuity (payments made as 
long as he lives) or as a refund annuity 
(unpaid principal reverts to beneficiary) 
on the basis of the schedufes contained 
in the policy contract. 


The “Death Benefit” 


In the event of the death of the an- 
nuitant before the maturity of the con- 
tract a “death benefit” will be paid to 
the beneficiary selected by the insured. 
During the first seven years of the con- 
tract this is the total of the premiums 
already paid. In the eighth year and 
thereafter the “death benefit” exceeds 
the amount of the premiums. If desir- 
able in his opinion, the annuitant may 
direct that the benefit be paid under one 
of the instalment options. 

The contract up to the time of ma- 
turity is based on 3%4% reserves and is 
participating during the accumulative 
period. Should the annuitant stop pay- 
ing premiums and select a_paid- -up an- 
nuity, the paid-up policy will participate 
in dividends until the maturity date. 
After the annuity payments start the 
contract is non-participating, except that 
under the ten years certain and continu- 
ous form dividends are paid during the 
instalments certain period. 





KY. HOME APPOINTMENTS 





R. P. Grider First to Sign Genera! 
Agency Contract; Others Named in 
Home State 
The first man to sign a general agent’s 
contract with the new Kentucky Home 
Life of Louisville was R. Paul Grider, a 
native of Russell County, Ky. He has 
had five years’ experience in the busi- 
ness, including general agency and man- 

agerial duties. 

Charles H. Pietsch has been appointed 
home office agency manager by the 
Kentucky Home. Among the other gen- 
eral agents appointed in Kentucky ter- 
ritory are M. H. Holliday, J. B. Mc- 
Keehan, T. A. James and G. W. Dyer. 





AGENT USES ORIGINALITY 

An enterprising Equitable Society 
agent, James L. Robert of New Or- 
leans, gets business in out-of-the-ordi- 
nary ways. Recently he called on a 
woman with defective hearing, who had 
difficulty in grasping the annuity propo- 
sition which Mr. Robert attempted to 
explain. He went out and purchased a 
hearing device at a cost of $5. This en- 
abled her to comprehend the full sig- 
nificance of the service which he was 
endeavoring to render and a sale fol- 
lowed immediately, with a premium of 
nearly $5,000. 
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Conn. Mutual Plans New 


Dividend Schedule: 


J. L. LOOMIS EXPLAINS MOVE 


1933 Dividend Apportionment Will Av- 
erage 81% of Present; Interest Rate 
Will Be 46% 








President James Lee Loomis of the 
Connecticut Mutual has announced a new 
dividend and interest schedule which is 
being contemplated by the company for 
1933. 

He calls attention to several factors in- 
volved which makes this action advis- 
able. Among these are an increase in 
Federal taxes, amounting to nearly 100%, 
and a 50% increase in postage rates, al- 
ways a major item of expense for an 
insurance company. Mr. Loomis further 
points out that violent deaths, which in 
the normal year of 1924 and 1928 inclus- 
ive, represented only about 14% of the 
company’s death claims, increased in 
1931 to 17.8%, and for the first nine 
months of 1932 amounted to 24.4% of the 
company’s death claim settlements. It is 
also expected that there will be some 
decrease in net investment income caused 
in part by carrying, as a cash reserve, 
over $10,000,000 in the short term notes 
and bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment at a very low effective rate of in- 
terest. 

Notwithstanding all these factors Mr. 
Loomis states that dividends apportioned 
to policyholders during 1933 will average 
81% of those now in effect. It is con- 
cluded from this that the company con- 
templates paying in 1933 as such divi- 
dends to policyholders, something over 
$5,500,000. The interest rate on divi- 
dends left with the company to accumu- 
late will in 1933 be 4.6%. The same rate 
will apply to funds held against deferred 
settlement options, commonly known as 
“Income Insurance.” The Connecticut 
Mutual’s present dividend and interest 
rates have been maintained without 
change since 1926. 

“This action is taken,” says Mr. Loo- 
mis, “because of our desire to maintain 
the company’s unassigned funds and sur- 
plus reserves in amounts more than ade- 
quate to serve every purpose.” 





SETS UP “FIVE YEAR PLAN” 





Bankers National at Close of First Five 
Years Looks Forward Optimistically 
to Future 

The Bankers National of New Jersey 
rounded out its first five years of ac- 
tivity last week, a period during which 
the company has made a fine record. 
President Ralph R. Lounsbury was the 
recipient of many congratulatory mes- 
sages on October 5, the anniversary date. 

In an address to the home office staff 
on that date Mr. Lounsbury expressed 
his appreciation of their co-operation and 
that of the companv’s field men in bring- 
ing the Bankers National to its pres- 
ent position. “Now that we have com- 
pleted the first five years with a rec- 
ord of more than $60,000,000 written.” he 
said, “let’s turn our faces toward the 
next five and have a five vear nlan- of 
our own. Let’s set the goal at $200000,- 
000 by October 5, 1937.” 


R. F. C. 


In the last publicity statement of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation the 
following loans were announced: 

Lincoln Reserve, Alabama: $66,200. 

Pacific States Life: $50,000. 

Supreme Liberty Life: $60,000. 

Cedar Rapids Life: $82,500. 

Union Indemnity: $400,000. 

Standard Accident: $1,000,000. 

Bankers Life, Nebraska: $1,000,000. 

Columbian Life, Ohio: $350,000. 

Philadelphia Life: $500,000. 

American Casualty, Reading, Pa.: $200,000. 








JOINS SACKERMAN & LEWIS 


Carl M. Spero has been named pro- 
duction manager of the Sackerman & 
Lewis agency of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Brooklyn. 


Home Office Employes’ 
Courses Draw Interest 


DEGREES WILL BE AWARDED 





Life Office Management Plan a Signifi- 
cant Step in Developing Material 
for Future 





Already several hundred enrollments 
have been received for the home office 
employes’ educational ,courses being 
sponsored by the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. An outline of these 
courses was presented at the associa- 
tion’s recent meeting in Philadelphia and 
the plan drew much favorable comment 
from the life executives in attendance. 


The move is believed to be a highly 
significant step in the development of 
home office administrative — activities. 
Heretofore, academic and_ vocational 
training of personnel in life companies 
in this country has been almost entirely 
limited to actuaries and agents. The 
new courses will afford a program for 
the rank and file of home office workers 
covering a period of approximately three 
years. A definite recognition for the 
successful completion of each of the 
three parts of the course will be made 
and a Life Office Management Associa- 
tion Institute degree will be granted 
upon completion of the final examination. 

Intensive Work by Committee 

The educational program is the culmi- 
nation of two years of intensive work by 
a group of life officers appointed for this 
task. Herbert Hamilton, director Con- 
servation Bureau, Union Central, chair- 
man of this committee, was assisted by 
Harry H. Allen, secretary, Mutual Bene- 
fit; O. D. Newton, assistant secretary, 
London; Charles M. Taylor, assistant 
secretary, Provident Mutual, and J. 
Charles Rietz, actuary, Midland Mutual. 

The report presented by this commit- 
tee at the Philadelphia meeting said in 
part: 

“The membership of the Life Office 
Management Association totals one hun- 
dred forty-one companies with approx- 
imately ninety-five billions of insurance 
in force. The total home office staff of 
these companies probably approximates 
ninety thousand office workers, of which 
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NON-CANCELLABLE 
WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 


Inquire 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
United Life Building 


Concord, New Hampshire 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY LIFE INSURANCE 
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in 
ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 
General Agency Contracts available at Cincinnati, Ohio; | 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Philadelphia, 
Penna.; and the State of Delaware. 








at least eighty thousand are clerks. 
Every one of these clerks brings to his 
job a certain capacity for growth. His 
value to his employer lies not only in 
what he is and what he actually does, 
but also in what he may become. 

Will Develop Employes 


“We feel that courses of study for em- 
ployes will create an educational back- 
ground in life insurance, which in turn 
will produce that potential capacity for 
growth you all desire, but somehow fail 
to secure in a large percentage of your 
employes. Many employes, through lack 
of knowledge of the relationship of their 
own jobs to the company as a whole, are 
getting almost no satisfaction out of their 
work. A feeling of futility, bordering 
on drudgery is causing more than one 
company to pay heavily. Mental unem- 
ployment, wherever it exists, will always 
deal a knockout blow to efficiency. 

“Mental unemployment will cost any 
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eA RETIREMENT 
INCOME : 


io the New England 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan 
high living values on Retirement are combined with insurance 
protection for the family until that event. An interesting book- 








let on our ‘Retirement Income Poticy,” 
showing what it is and what it does, and also 
a blue-covered illustration which is helping 
hundreds of our agents to sell this policy, are 
available. One or both will gladly be sent to 
you on request. Address our General Agent 
nearest you, or— 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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company dearly in errors, loss of output, 
supervision, supplies and maintenance of 
an organization capable of growing and 
handling the changing problems of the 
life insurance business. There is a great 
opportunity for the management of every 
life insurance company to cut its person- 
nel costs through carefully thought out 
educational work. Eighty thousand men- 
talities are a force for great achieve- 
ment; do not neglect them.” 

According to the plan, employe-stu- 
dent will prepare themselves for exam- 
inations to be held in May of each year. 
This preparation may consist of home 
study, instruction in local classes, in the 
company classroom, or experience may 
justify an employe to sit for the exam- 
ination. The course to be offered will 
lead toward a certificate in Course No. 
1, a diploma in Course No. 2 and a de- 
gree in Course No. 3. Any home office 
employe, regardless of educational back- 
ground or sex, is eligible. 

In each company there will be one 
individual responsible for handling the 
courses. Employe-students interested 
should consult with these representatives 
of the association who will have avail- 
able complete details relative to secur- 
ing texts and collateral reading and will 
assist the students in preparing for the 
examinations. 





STATE MUTUAL APPOINTMENT 





Horatio P. Maxon Named District Agent 
for Company in Virginia Territory; 
Office in Newport News 

Horatio P. Mason has been appointed 
district agent for the State Mutual Life 
in the Virginia peninsula territory ad- 
jacent to Newport News. He will open 
offices at Newport News where he has 
made his home for some time. ~ 

A native of Virginia, Mr. Mason was 
born at Hampton and attended Augusta 
Military Academy and Virginia Military 
Institute. He has made a fine record in 


life insurance. Starting his career as a 
soliciting agent he soon rose to the p> 
sition of superior and district agent at 
Newport News and later served for a 
time as general agent at Nashville. /le 
has enlisted and trained a number of te 
outstanding producers of the South. 





NEW BRANCH OPENS OCT. I 


The new branch office of the Connec ‘!- 
cut General at 225 Broadway, New Yo k, 
will be opened October 17. Thomas . 
Murrell is manager. Mr. Murrell vill 
organize a staff of agents selling |e, 
accident, health, annuities and group 1- 
surance. 
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HIS striking unit of Union Central national story to thousands of additional listeners in the New 
advertising appeared in the Saturday Evening Post on York territory. 
+] i i i (74 99 a . . bos 
October 8, and in the October issue of the American 
r Roses and Drums” is gaining new listeners weekly. 
magazine. : : : 
This program is broadcast every Sunday evening from 
. = 9 . 
It is a part of the aggressive Union Central campaign 53:00 to 5:30 o’clock. The program carries such names 
which reaches one out of every four families in New as Kruger, Groody, Walker, Yurka, Bainter, Powers, 
Yeuk Kerr, Hunter, Brady, Post, Faversham, DeWolf Hopper. 


—That’s “Roses and Drums.” 


It carries a strong emotional appeal to parents——con- Best of all there’s an entirely original sales tie-up that 
centrated on the Union Central Education Plan. clicks! 


In addition to the magazine advertising, a chain of pow- You’d like to know more about it?—Just drop in at one | 
erful Columbia stations including WABC carry the same of the Knight branches listed below. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Scranton, Pa. 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. Flushing, L. I. 

i x # I -& 
Uvien, B. ¥ 349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. cape, 5 
Glens Falls, N. Y. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 26 Court Street, Malone, N. Y. 
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Eliminating 


The Chaos In 


‘Today’s Selling Program 


By Nelson D. Phelps 


Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, Northwestern Mutual Life 


“IT should have more life insurance,” 
is one of the best sold ideas in the 
United States today. Men appreciate as 
never before the value of life insurance 
to their families, their businesses and 
themselves. They have confidence in the 
safety and permanency of life insurance. 

But in spite of this condition most 
underwriters are finding more sales re- 
sistance than they have experienced in 
many years. The cause of this apparent 
paradox, we are told, is lack of buying 
power. The chief problem under present 
conditions is not to find men who need 
and want life insurance but rather to 
find men with sufficient buying power to 
put in force the life insurance they know 
they should have. 

Suggestions for solving this problem 
have been plentiful—so plentiful in fact 
that the conscientious underwriter en- 
deavoring to adopt a method to increase 
(or at least to maintain) his production 
is confronted with a mountain of plati- 
tudes, generalities and occasionally a 
practically helpful idea. More often than 
not, the result is a scattering of effort. 
Perhaps in our zeal to keep ourselves at 
top speed we have lost our perspective 
—our sense of values—with the result 
that we find ourselves expending price- 
less time and energy on the wrong 
things. 

The Agent’s Thoughts 

A cross section of the mind of the 
average underwriter would probably re- 
veal something like this: 


“Work harder—men don’t achieve more be- 
cause they don’t attempt more. Cash 
value equals paid up equals extended term. 
You are the architect of your own ca- 
reer. You ought to prospect more care 
fully. Personality is the outWard expres- 
sion of the inner man—think pleasant 
things. This depression is tough. Tell 
your story in an effective way. Sugar. 
Attention, interest, desire and action. Suc- 
cess is spelled W-O-R-K. Ordinary Life 
age thirty-five net level premium $21.08. 
Make them come to you. Service. Over- 


weight. But you own some life insurance 
don’t you? It is incontestable after two 
years. I can’t afford it. Well, work 
harder!” 


And perhaps out of this confusion we 
can choose some ideas on whicli to con- 
centrate. The following brief program is 
not an attempt to set up an “open ses- 
ame” but is rather a gesture towards the 
elimination of the chaos which exists for 
most of us, put together in the follow- 
ing form as the result of many talks 
with successful underwriters in various 
parts of the field. 

Increasing Field Effort 

It is generally accepted that more 
time in the field is necessary today to 
produce the same volume produced in 
past years, assuming that prospecting 
and selling efficiency remain constant. 
But how much harder must we work? 
Estimates have been circulated showing 
that anywhere from 10% to 100% more 
effort is required. Perhaps we can be 
more specific. 

In 1929 the Northwestern formed an 
experimental group of agents from all 
parts of the field to study time control. 
This group working conscientiously over 
a ten weeks period showed the follow- 
ing results: 

Minutes per call 


ViteSsenbicievaeuev eee 54 
Per cent of calls seen to total........ 70 
Per cent of interviews to seen calls.. 53 
Interviews per sale.................... 14 


It is interesting to note that there is 
no material change in the number of 
minutes required to make a call, the per 
cent of calls seen to total calls, and the 
per cent of interviews to seen calls. But 
there is a striking difference in the right- 
hand column. In 1929 it took 14 inter- 
views to secure one sale; in 1932, 19 in- 
terviews to secure one sale—an increase 
of 36%. In other words unless we in- 
crease our efficiency in other ways, we 
must increase the number of our inter- 
views 36% to maintain the same num- 
ber of sales as we made in 1929. 


It is axiomatic that we can’t have in-. 


terviews unless we have men to inter- 
view. We’d better add another point to 
our program. 


Prospect Intelligently 


If each day some one were to hand 
us a list of names of men in sound fi- 
nancial condition on whom we could call, 
we would probably feel that we had 
found the solution to one of our big- 
gest problems. We might be willing to 
pay well for such a service, were it avail- 
able. 

The remarkable part of it is that this 
service is available through intelligent 
use of a system so well known to all of 
us that I have some hesitancy in men- 
tioning it. Let’s call it Co-operative 
Prospecting—that system which produces 
names through the co-operation of other 
people—friends, acquaintances, prospects 
and policyholders. 

The first step in putting the plan in 
operation is to strive consciously to make 
each interview productive of either busi- 
ness or names of possible prospects (or 
both), who qualify to the extent that 
they have buying power. 


A Way to Get Names 


The second step is to develop a means 
of asking for prospects which will effec- 
tively produce results. Should we say 
to the man with whom we have just -had 
an interview, “Can you give me a good 
life insurance prospect ?” We would prob- 
ably receive the reply, “Sorry, but I 
can’t think of anyone just now.” And 
this is a perfectly natural answer be- 
cause our friend, acquaintance, policy- 
holder or prospect doesn’t know what a 
prospect is. We must describe the type 
of man we want if we expect the sys- 
tem to work effectively. 

For example, we might say, “By the 
way, Mr. Prospect, who are the out- 
standing men in your organization?” or 
“Who are your assistants here in the 
office?” or “Have you any friends who 
recently have been promoted or made 
members of firms?” or “Who is presi- 
dent (secretary or treasurer) of your 
company?” or “Do you know anvone 
who has been married recently?” or 
“Anyone you know building a new 
home?” or “Do you know anyone who 
has just had an increase in income?” or 
wf . has had money left to him?” or 
. has moved here from out of 
town?” or “, . . has just taken his first 
job?” or “What are your biggest com- 
petitors?” or “What is the most pros- 
perous business you know?” 

The foregoing questions not only sug- 
gest the type of name we want, but as- 
sure us of proper selection, at least from 
the buying power standpoint. Frequent- 
ly a card of introduction may help us to 
establish favorable contact. We must 
point out to our co-operator (the one 
suggesting names) that we will use the 


card only as an aid in establishing con- 
tact, and not as a means of influencing 
a sale. 

If we use this system day after day 
our supply of available names will pyra- 
mid until it will seem a lifetime job to 
follow it through. Our potential busi- 
ness is enormous (on paper). But we 
have overlooked some important points. 

Increasing the number of our inter- 
views 36% will bring the number of our 
sales to our 1929 level. We haven’t con- 
sidered our volume. Smaller average 
sales will result in a certain loss, unless 
we can improve our selling efficiency. 
If we are wise, then, when we secure 


» names from our co-operators, let us also 


secure information on which to base a 
definite selling idea. And that brings us 
to our next point. 


Tell a Specific Story 

Isn’t it true that nine out of ten of us 
are insurance propagandists rather than 
salesmen? We are guilty of burdening 
our prospect with either generalities or 
technicalities. We overwhelm, confuse 
and brow-beat him with facts, figures 
and jargon which it has taken us years 
to absorb ourselves. Let’s tell him our 
story so he can understand it and apply 
it to himself. 

An agent made a follow-up call on a 
prospect to find that he wanted to dis- 
cuss the proposal with his wife. The 
agent wisely suggested a joint interview 
at the prospect’s home. In vain did he 
try to show this wife the advantages of 
life insurance. A half hour passed and 
the wife held her ground. 

Just then one of the children, who had 
been playing about during the interview, 


. stumbled and fell with a thud. The pros- 


pect’s wife, the prospect and the nurse 
nearly collided trying to pick the child 


up. 

When they were seated again the 
agent turned to the wife and said, “Who 
do you think would rush to pick up that 
child if you and Mr. —— were taken out 
of the picture?” 

Startled, the wife said, “Why I never 
thought of that.” 

The case was sold because there was 
a direct application of life insurance pre- 
sented in an understandable way. 


Make Wholehearted Attempt to Close 


A successful agent recently called on a 
man well known in his community. As 
he entered the office and introduced 
himself, the prospect leaned back re- 
signedly and said, “How many are there 
in this town?” 

The agent said, “What do you mean?” 

“You're the twelfth life insurance man 
that’s been in here in the last month.” 

“Is that so,” said the agent, “how 
much are you thinking about?” 

“Ten thousand.” 

“What is your wife’s first name and 
where were you born?” 

“What are you doing?” asked the 
prospect. 

“I am writing your application,” said 
the agent. “You don’t want to know 
anything more about it if twelve fellows 
have explained it to you.” 

And he left that office with a prepaid 
application. 

Twelve men had expended a tremen- 
dous amount of energy to educate this 
man, but it is perfectly evident that none 
nad seriously attempted to complete the 
sale. 

The completion of a sale should be 
considered the natural outcome of a well- 





GEARED SELLING 


Fidelity gears its direct 
mail lead service to an exceed- 
ingly profitable “Income for 
Life” appeal. The premium 
value for each dollar invested 
by its agents last year in this 
service was $54.60. Applica- 
tions written on leads from 
the service are 36% higher 
than the company average of 
all paid policies. 

Users Prorit AcCcORDINGLY 

“Income for Life”, Low 
Rate Life, Family Income, 
Disability, Accidental Death 
Benefits and a full line of 
annuity forms are included in 
the Fidelity kit—backed by 
more than half a century of 
fair dealing. 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the 


Contract” 
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IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
planned and well-educated sales presen- 
tation. As a matter of fact, the close 


PHILADELPHIA 

WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 
really starts with the approach. There 
are no sharp divisions discernible in the 
sales process. It is difficult to tell where 
one phase ends and the other begins. 
Therefore, when we have progressed 
with our presentation far enough so that 
the prospect grasps the main idea we 
should endeavor to secure his favorable 
commitment to each point we make. This 
will enable us to secure his favorable 
decision gradually, point by point, rather 
than force him to answer “yes” or “no” 
to the plan as a whole. 

Get a Reaction 


Favorable commitments may be se- 
cured by asking such questions as, “You 
agree with that point, don’t you, Mr. 
Prospect ?” or “Am I right in assuming 
that this is what you want to accom- 
plish, Mr. Prospect?” or “Mr. Prospect, 
can you think of anything more impor- 
tant than this?” 

A series of favorable responses to such 
questions will be of tremendous advan- 
tage when we reach the point in our 
presentation where we feel it is time to 
ask for a final decision. If we have 
pinned the prospect down and secured 
his agreement to every step we have 
made, the cumulative effect of these af- 
firmative responses may be so great that 
we can close on some minor point, such 
as—“If you undertook this plan, Mr. 
Prospect, would you want your son and 
daughter to share equally in event of the 
death of their mother?” 

More often, however, a more direct 
suggestion or series of suggestions may 
be necessary to secure immediate action. 
For example, we might say—“Mr. Pros- 
pect, before we go into this any further, 
we should determine whether or not you 
are eligible. Then we can decide any 
details you have in mind. When will it 
be convenient for you to see our doctor 
—shall we say five-thirty tonight or first 
thing in the morning?” 
or 
“Do you want this on a plan requiring 
premium deposits for life or on a plan 
requiring slightly larger payments for 4 
twenty or thirty year period?” 
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; that does more than 
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identify — It explains 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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THE EQUITABLE 


io) 
_ 


Founded on the principle of equality, it has ever been the aim and the practice of The 
Equitable to transact its business with policyholders and their beneficiaries justly and fairly, and 
with a view always to serving the best interests of its members. It is an institution Equitable in prac- 
tice as well as in name. 


| 


LIFE ASSURANCE 





Life assurance is a service far broader in scope than mere provision against the economic 


Dts loss occasioned by death. It means security and peace of mind. Equitable policies are primarily for 
co the living. Either the insured (or his dependents) will sooner or later benefit financially from any 
1 the Equitable contracts which he maintains. Largely, Equitable life insurance is provided not because of 
34 the possibility that someone will die, but because of the assurance that someone will live. 
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- SOCIETY 


no The Equitable is a purely mutual company. It is a great cooperative institution, altruistic 
in purpose, beneficent in its objectives, and conducted solely in the interests of its policyholders 
, se- and their beneficiaries. Equitable policyholders are the sole owners of the resources of the Society. 
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The Equitable is a national not a local institution. It has branch offices in the principal cities, 
| our and representatives in practically every section. Likewise, its investments are broadly distributed and 
es are limited to the most conservative types. Every state (including your own) from which premium 
cured income is derived shares in the advantages of the Equitable’s carefully diversified investment program. 


1 and 
»f the 
direct LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Pros- Thomas I. Parkinson, President 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Hodnette Made Agency 
Inspector in Rockies 


PROMOTED BY UD UNION CENTRAL 





Denver Manager One of Picturesque 
Characters of Business; Small Per- 
sonnel, Large Production 





M. G. Hodnette has been appointed 
inspector of agencies for entire Rocky 
Mountain territory by the Union Cen- 
tral. He will retain his present position 
as head of the Colorado agency (head- 
quarters, Denver), and with which agen- 
cy he has been the head for twenty 
years. 

A man of forceful personality and un- 
limited personal energy, he has attracted 
around him a small but fine group of 
men, the agency being outstanding be- 
cause of its high average annual pro- 
duction. He has never had more than 
fifteen producers in the agency, but has 
maintained a yearly volume running from 
three to four millions. He is well known 
in the business because of his stimulat- 
ing adddresses and his colorful person- 
ality. A native of Texas he studied law; 
passed bar examinations; entered life in- 
surance thirty years ago; came to Den- 
ver in 1912. He is prominent in civic 
and political life there. 

Two members of the Denver organi- 
zation are regular producers of more 
than a half-million paid-for each year. 
Arthur W. Tell, of Scottsbluff, Neb., and 
William B. Rodgers of Pueblo, Colo., 
were charter members of the $500,000 
Club and repeated the feat last year. 
Both of these men are within $25,000 of 
qualifying for the Club the third con- 
secutive time during the current year. 
A third member of the Denver agency, 
Clinton Smith of Grand Junction, Colo., 
is well on his way towards being eli- 
gible for the Union Central $500,000 Club 
this year. 

At Union Central conventions the 
agency is regularly represented by an 
average of about 90% of its members. 





NEW BRITISH ACTUARY 


H. E. Raynes Gets that Title with Legal 
& General; H. G. Lafford Suc- 


ceeds Him as Secretary 


The directors of the Legal & General 
Assurance Society announce that altera- 
tions in staff appointments became ef- 
fective October 1. G. . Robinson, 
F.1.A., who joined the staff in 1883, will 
retire from the position of actuary, which 
he has held since 1921, but will remain 
in the society’s service in the capacity 
of consulting actuary. 

H. E. Raynes, F.I.A., F.C.I.I., who has 
been with the s« sciety since 1901, and who 
has held the position of secretary since 
1924, has been promoted to the position 
of actuary to the society. H. G. Laf- 
ford, F.I.A., now assistant secretary, has 
been appointed secretary to the society, 
and E. K. Read, F.1.A., has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary. 








TRAVELERS CLUB IN BUFFALO 

Buffalo district employes of the Trav- 
elers have formed a social club, its mem- 
bership including representatives of the 
various branch offices in the territory. 
Harry L. Jauch is president of the or- 
ganization. 


CALENDAR ADVERTISING 


Great-West Life Places Problems of 
Distribution in Hands of 
Manufacturer 


The Great-West Life’s method of dis- 
tributing calendars was described at the 
recent meeting of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference in New York in a 
paper prepared by Eustace A. Brock, sec- 
retary of the company. Mr. Brock was 
unable to attend but sent his paper to 
be read. 

The present distribution system has 
been in operation for the last six years. 
Working through a calendar manufac- 
turer the company is not committed be- 
forehand to the purchase of any quan- 
tity of calendars, the whole of the risk 
being assumed by the manufacturer. The 
company selects its own calendar sub- 
ject, style, etc., which is copyrighted and 
reserved exclusively during that year. 

The manufacturer at his own expense 
samples and circularizes agents of the 
Great-West, who send their order direct 
to him. The company used question- 
naires to ascertain the reaction of the 
agents using the calendars. During the 
six years the present plan has been in 
operation about 240,000 calendars have 
been distributed. 


ENDORSES C.L.U. PROGRAM 


Vincent B. Coffin Says Work Will Make 
Agent More Effective im Coun- 
selling Phase 
The Chartered Life Underwriter pro- 
gram of study is strongly recommended 
by Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies, Connecticut Mutual, in the cur- 
rent Conmutopics. Mr. Coffin says in 

part: 

“There are two rather distinct phases 
of the life underwriter’s job. One of 
these is salesmanship proper, where you 
persuade the prospect to take immediate 
action, overcoming his natural tendency 
to procrastinate. The C.L.U. will help 
you only indirectly in this part of your 
job. The other phase of your work may 
be described as the counselling phase, 
wherein you show the prospect his prob- 
lem and the best solution therefor. All 
branches of the C.L.U. study will be defi- 
nitely helpful to you in carrying out 
more effectively this portion of your 
work.” 














HEAR A. E. N. GRAY 

A large representation of the New 
York City Chapter of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters turned out yesterday to hear 
an address by Albert E. N. Gray, as- 
sistant secretary of the Prudential, on 
“Can You Translate It?” The affair was 
held at noon in the new quarters of the 


Western Universities Club, 500 Fifth 
Avenue. Another speaker was a mem- 
ber of the chapter, Henry Wolters, 


Union Central. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by the new president, Grant 
L. Hill. 


A. H. SHERER DEAD 

General Agent A. H. Sherer of the 
Midland Mutual died at his home in 
Dayton, Ohio, on October 9th. He had 
retired in June, 1931, because of ill 
health. He was with the company al- 
most from the start. his first policy be- 
ing number 85. His production of a 
high type, he made lasting friends. His 
early career was in education as he was 
a superintendent of public schools. 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Policies Are Issued. from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s Progress during the last ten 


years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 


The premium income has in 
The policy 


reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 














S. Samuet Wo rrson, Genera AGENT 
Berxsuire Lire INsurRANcE Co. 


829-32 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Phones: PEnn 6-6605-6-7-8-9 








Cites Value of Periodical Checks 
Of Office Methods and Expenses 


A detailed outline of the accounting 
methods used by the Southwestern Life 
was presented to the Home Office Man- 
agement Section of the American Life 
Convention at Toronto last week by 
E. G. Brown, vice-president and actuary 
of the company. After discussing his 
company’s system Mr. Brown had the 
following to say about auditing in gen- 
eral: 

Auditing in general has two separate 
and distinct functions: first, the install- 
ing and maintaining of a complete ac- 
counting system, from which the figures 
required at statement times may be read- 
ily obtained; and, second, periodical 
checks of office methods and expenses, 
including a review of the character of 
work done by the various departments. 

The company necessarily must have 
rigid rules relating to the various ac- 
counting transactions, and in general if 
the account books are kept in balance 
the desired purpose is accomplished; 
however, it is a good practice to occa- 
sionally audit the operations of the vari- 
ous departments. This is beneficial in 
two respects: first, because a periodical 


check of the system in effect may dis- 
close deficiencies which, when corrected, 
will produce efficiency, speed and econ- 
omy; and, second, because it is human 
to err, and it is, therefore, advisable to 
check the securities in the asset account 
and in general the transactions in con- 
nection therewith. 

In our case it is unnecessary for us 
to check the major portion of our se- 
curities because we are a registering and 
depositing company and the securities 
are, therefore, on deposit with the In- 
surance Department. 

Auditing properly also includes the ex- 


amination of expense rates by agencies 
and by home office departments. As all 
of our agents have direct contracts, it is 
unnecessary for us to labor with the in- 
tricate and trying expense problems that 
are associated with the branch office and 
general agency systems, and I am, there- 
fore, unable to offer any suggestions on 
this part of the subject. 


Expense Problems 


The extent of our analyses so far with 
respect to home office expense have been 
limited to careful study before the ex- 
pense is incurred and to general reviews 
of actual results, but undoubtedly some 
day complete methods for checking and 
comparing the expenses of the various 
home office departments will be institut- 
ed. A statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements is made at the end of each 
month on a form which is valuable for 
use in comparing items shown for the 
current month with corresponding items 
of preceding months, and for the same 
period of the preceding year. 

Under present day conditions it is very 
important that all unnecessary expendi- 
tures be prevented. This result can only 
be accomplished by a centralization of 
authority in regard to expenditures. In 
our company this authority is delegated 
to an assistant secretary, whose duties 
include the arduous task of office man- 
ager. Under his direction and supervi- 
sion all purchases of office equipment 
and supplies must be authorized by the 
purchasing agent. 

Price is not always a criterion of econ- 
omy. The desired end is quality at the 
best price obtainable. Careful attention 
to fundamentals in this respect will bring 
a two-fold reward of economy and satis- 
faction. It is, of course, understood that 
in a large organization one man could 
hardly be expected to know the detailed 
requirements of every department. Ac- 
cordingly, conferences are often neces- 
sary between interested parties before 
purchases are authorized. 





FINDS CONDITIONS IMPROVED 

Back from a three weeks’ trip to New 
England and Pennsylvania, William J. 
Sieger, superintendent of agencies of the 
Bankers National Life of Jersey City, 
reports that things are looking up. He 
says Bankers National men in those sec- 
tions are finding conditions considerably 
better. 


HARRY B. PETERS DIES 

Harry B. Peters, claim manager of tlie 
Metropolitan Life, died of a heart at- 
tack at his home in Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., last week. He was sixty-four 
years of age. He joined the law depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan in 1892 and 
was made claim manager fifteen years 
ago. 





for our fieldmen. 





MORE AMMUNITION 
The Philadelphia Life Adjustment Policy 
has been built to fit present day conditions. 
It is a 1932 model— 
More Protection—Low Cost— 
Flexible—Permanent. 
General Agents wanted in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Editor Harpell No Blackmailer; 


The recent arrest for criminal libel of 
J. J. Harpell, publisher of a number of 
papers, including the Journal of Com- 
merce of Quebec, and who also runs a 
large printing plant at Gardenvale, that 
province, has brought into the limelight 
the activities, motivation and influence 
of one of the oddest characters in the 
publishing business. 

The complainant is T. B. Macaulay, 
president of the Sun Life, who has been 
the subject of attacks from the pen of 
Harpell as have some other officers of 
his company. These attacks have ex- 
tended over a period of three years. 
During those years Harpell has written 
tens of thousands of words against the 
company and its executive personnel, 
consisting largely of an onslaught on its 
investment policy. The climax came in 
the October issue of Harpell’s The Jour- 
nal of Commerce, which describes itself 
as a monthly review of industry, com- 
merce and finance. In that issue about 
thirty-five pages of solid type were de- 
voted to the affairs of the Sun Life. The 
issue, which reached high water mark in 
venom, consisted of eighty pages. The 
Sun material was for the most part a 
compendium of former attacks which 
had been run in The Journal of Com- 
merce. (Editor’s Note: Harpell’s paper, 
of course, has no connection with the 
New York Cty Journal of Commerce, 
published by the Ridder family; or the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce; or the 
Liverpool Journal of Commerce.) 

Heavy Expense of Pub.iczaioa 

In the entire eighty pages there was 
not a single advertisement. Cne doesn’t 
have to be an expert in the printing in- 
dustry to appreciate that a publication 
of such size—the reading matter includ- 
ing some fine type and also including a 
plentiful sprinkling of tabular matter— 
runs into money. Furthermore, the pub- 
lication is given a wide circulation— 
sometimes handed out for nothing to 
newsstands—so costs mount rapidly. The 
Journal of Commerce sells for ten cents 
a copy. It has been mailed from the 
Province of Quebec in large quantities 
to many parts of the world, generally 
to people who have not asked for it; 
received frequently by people who never 
before heard of it. In this connection, 
The Eastern Underwriter has received 
inquiries about the paper and subject 
matter of its leading articles from places 
far distant as India. As far as The 
Eastern Underwriter knows there is no 
insurance company which is responsible 
for the distribution. 

The general opinion of those who 
know Harpell and have followed his pe- 
culiar conception of what constitutes the 
proper function of “a financial, indus- 
trial and business” newspaper is that he 
is not a blackmailer. Nor is he a man 
whose life is dedicated to the God of 
wealth. His income must be consider- 


Case Interests P sychiatrists 


Publisher of Montreal Journal of Commerce, Who Has Devoted Three Years 
To Attacking Insurance Company, Was Twice Refused Mortgage Loans By It 


By Clarence Axman 


able as he has contracts with certain 
American magazines to print in Canada 
copies of their regular issues. This is a 
common practice among Canadian print- 
ers as some United States periodicals 
with large Canadian circulation print in 
Canada for Canadian subscribers in order 
to save Post Office costs. 
Why Has Attack Been Staged and 
Continued? 


In view of these facts a number of 
questions must present themselves to the 
minds of his readers. 

Why has he devoted so many of his 
working hours the past several years to 
this terrific and vicious bombardment of 
an insurance company which happens to 
be the leader in size in the Dominion of 
Canada, and the destruction of which 
would do irreparable damage to all Ca- 
nadian life insurance companies as well 
as to the industries whose securities are 
held in the Sun Life’s portfolio? 

Why has he ignored the fact that the 
smash of an insurance company of the 
Sun Life’s magnitude, with the crash in 
security values inevitable if the company 
went down, would cause corresponding 
injury to him as a publisher of a journal 
devoted to the interests which build up 
two nations? 

Why has he tried to damage the Sun 
by mailing his periodical to so many 
parts of the world at such great ex- 
pense? 

While in Canada last week IJ discussed 
Harpell with a number of persons, in- 
cluding public men, noted writers of fi- 
nancial news, insurance reporters, in- 
surance executives and others. 

A Low Down 


The explanation of this personality is 
that he is a type of publisher-writer who 
blazes up in the newspaper business at 
intervals and with whom all journalists 
of experience are familiar. Nothing like 
this sort of person is to be found in any 
other profession or business. He is the 
man with a grouch which masters him. 
He is the holder of obsessions which al- 
most consume with an inner fire of 
venom and hate. He is the crusader, 











Pennsylvania. 











The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


has available openings for general agencies in the best sections 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York and 
The Company offers attractive policy forms, 
numerous leads and effective cooperation in the Home Office 
and the field to make the agency contract readily profitable. 
Life insurance agents who desire the maximum compensation 
for their efforts and to build for the future are invited to apply to 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Washington, D. C. 





the professional reformer, the man who 
likes to see his victim squirm. A Tor- 
quemada, sorry that there is not one 
more torture screw to twist. Further- 
more, in Harpell’s case there are said to 
be frustrations born of failure to achieve 
social, public and professional recogni- 
tions. It has always irritated him that 
his writings have been so generally ig- 
nored by the leading periodicals of the 
Dominion. It has hurt his vanity that he 
has been regarded as a crank rather than 
an authority on finance, commerce and 
industry. 
Origin of His Irritation 
The origin of Harpell’s grouch against 
the Sun Life dates back some years 
when he applied to the company for a 
mortgage on his printing plant. The 
Sun could not see its way to make this 
loan which infuriated the publisher. 
Later he applied for another mortgage, 
this time on a printing plant in To- 
ronto. He was told in courteous lan- 
guage that this was not a class of se- 
curity on which the Sun made advances. 
That did not increase his love for the 
company. When the Sun went to Par- 
liament to get authority for having its 
capital increased Harpell attacked the 
company savagely, making many absurd 
statements, behind all of them being an 
apparent and growing hate against the 
Sun Life. On that occasion he spoke as 
president of a “Policyholders’ Associa- 
tion. He is an old hand with the or- 
ganization of such associations as he is 
responsible for several of them. Offi- 
cers and membership consisted largely 
of his own business associates. The 
principal associates have been editors of 
his own publications. 
Publishes Many Papers 

The first Harpell association of this 
kind of which there is a record was 
formed about a quarter of a century ago. 
It was called Policyholders’ Association. 
Later on he had trouble with a pulp and 
paper company and he then organized 
the Canadian Business Publishers’ As- 
sociation. Next he nursed a grievance 
against the Canadian National Railways, 








reported to have arisen in a dispute over 
his transportation on the roads, and so 
he set afloat the Railway Users ’Associa- 
tion of Canada. I have before me the 
literature of the Railway Users Asso- 
ciation, and note that he was president 
and that there were seven assistant sec- 
retaries. These assistant secretaries 
were the editors of Harpell papers which 
at that time were the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine, the Journal of Commerce, 
Le Prix Courant, The Farmers Guide, 
Bulletin des Agriculteurs, the Canadian 
Mining Journal and the Canadian Fish- 
erman. 

The Railway Users Association was de- 
scribed in its Bulletin No. 1 as follows: 
“An organization formed for the purpose 
of (1) encouraging the public to give a 
few hours of their spare time during the 
next six months to the study of the rail- 
way question; (2) collecting and analyz- 
ing statistics and other information con- 
cerning Canadian railways; and present- 
ing them in a manner easily understood.” 

Bulletins followed quickly. The prin- 
cipal demand of the association was for 
a reduction in freight rates which will en- 
able them to market the products of 
their farms, mines and fisheries in Cen- 
tral Canada. “At the same time there 
has come from the people of Western 
Canada an equally insistent demand for 
the equalization of East and Westbound 
freight rates,” he said. “Both these de- 
mands are fair and reasonable, and both 
should be met in the interests of nation- 
al progress and unity.” 

Make-Up of “a Policyholders’ 
Association” 

One curious fact about his old Policy- 
holders’ Association when it was brought 
to the attention of the Banking and 
Commerce committee of Parliament was 
Harpell’s statement that there were 
slightly over one hundred members in 
it. He admitted that all of them were 
his own employes who happened to be 
covered by a group policy of an insur- 
ance company; not the Sun Life. How 
many of them ‘held direct policies of any 
kind he did not know, but it was charged 
at the time that some of the:*members 
were boys and girls. 

Organizations with high sounding 
names gave him leverage for attacks 


.in other quarters than in his own news- 


paper publications. An interesting case 
was when the Victorian Order of Nurses 
resoluted a broadcast against the Sun 
Life, and it developed that a member 
of his family who belonged to the order 
had had the attack railroaded through 
in a perfunctory manner and it was voted 
on without the voters realizing what 
it was all about. That attack also was 
given world-wide circulation, but | by 
whom is not definitely known. 
Journalistic Influence Sinister | 
While Harpell has not been given rec- 
ognition by leading papers in the Dom- 
inion his influence from a newspaper 
standpoint has been sinister in that there 
is a revival of scandal sheets. When one 
paper swings wildly and maliciously at 
a target, striking with large type, calling 
names, making biting, sweeping, vitriolic 
attacks other papers inclined towards 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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LIVE HINTS‘FOR BUSINESS 
SGETTERSS-; 


- —————— : 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rat 








aCe . 


Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


Robert L. Jones, 
Using That well known State 

Loose Change Mutual general agent 

to Advantage of New York City, 

has been sending out 
some clever letters recently to prospects. 
One of the latest, in which he enclosed 
company literature on a savings bank 
plan, said: 

Can you guess at the moment that 
you read this paragraph just how much 
loose change you have in your pocket? 

Have you guessed? 

Now stop and count it! 

Did you have 10-15 or 20c more than 
you thought? 

Would you go broke if you saved that 
amount ? 

Would you be interested in changing 
it into $2,000 to $3,000? 

It is true that the 20c today won’t buy 
very much—a couple of cigars or a malt- 
ed milk—but one 20c added to a lot of 
other 20 cents will do wonders. 

No doubt you have as much life in- 
surance as you feel you can pay for. 

No doubt you would like more if you 
felt you could pay for it. 

Just that little 20c a day may add 
enough to your life insurance to repre- 
sent the difference between hardship 
and ease in settling your estate. 

ees 


“T am of the firm 

An conviction that more 

Objective people have failed in 

Necessary the life insurance 

business because 

they would not do the things they knew 

must be done than from not knowing 

what to do,” says Ben Hyde, Penn Mu- 
tual general agent of New York. 

“The fundamental secret of all selling 
is, of course, to find a market, and in 
this business that means good prospect- 
ing. Many men will show you a per- 
fectly staggering array of prospect 
cards, and then sit around watching 
them gradually turn into policyholders 
for other salesmen. It is a known fact, 
and well recognized that as a rule men 
are not self-starters nor self-controllers. 
That’s why we have spent much time 
and money developing organizations, 
sales ideas, helps, plans, etc. Every day, 
intelligent, honest men come to their of- 
fice in the morning and have no definite 
objective even for that day, let alone for 
the future. They are afraid to make 
plans because they haven’t the “guts” to 
carry them out. 

“Let’s quit kidding ourselves. Let's 
take stock. Let’s face facts. Let’s quit 
consoling ourselves with the fact that 
this is a swell business—for the other 
fellow. Let’s quit using the alibi that 
no one is selling insurance right now. 
Every day some one, somewhere, is do- 
ing a good job, notwithstanding any un- 
usual conditions. Why? Because he 
has an objective and is not satisfied with 
anything else.” 


Life insurance men 

A have a reputation for 

Time For being anything but 

Confidence bashful, but that’s an 

old stand-by with the 

jokesmiths, says the Western and South- 

ern Field News. The fact is, says the 

organ, we are much too retiring, espe- 

cially under present conditions. Look at 

how life insurance has withstood the 

shock of financial panic during the last 
three years. 


Confidence is the first and most indis- 
pensable trait in any salesman’s makeup, 
and surely in these days of glorious vin- 
dication of life insurance stability, every 
life insurance salesman should ooze con- 
fidence from every pore. Radiate con- 
fidence. Preach and practice confidence. 
Have confidence—confidence in yourself 
and in your business. There never was 
a time when people had such firm con- 
fidence in life insurance or more urgent 
need of it. 





KENTUCKY HOME’S NEW POLICY 


The Kentucky Home Life is offering 
a new Preferred Risk Ordinary Life 
policy to take the place of the old Busi- 
ness Men’s Special formerly issued by 
the Inter-Southern. The policy is de- 
signed especially for business and pro- 
fessional people who are considered bet- 
ter than normal risks and who can af- 
ford to buy at least $5,000 protection. 





H. Walters of Dayton is now in charge 
of the Western & Southern office at 
Fostoria, O., succeeding F. P. Lindsey 
who has gone to Dayton. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Kansas City 









Omaha 











There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 
to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK— PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 





NONE BETTER 





“Fund-o-mentals”—Agents’ Training Course. 
Organized Sales talks. 


Field problems. 


Fred H. Rhodes, President 





“An Agency Minded Company”—Because ! ! 


All the Officers of Agency Department are former Field Men. 
The Medical and Underwriting Departments have practical knowledge of Field problems. 
All the Officers and Directors take an active interest and are in sympathy with Field affairs. 
“Your new Agents—Where and How to find them.” (Just off the Berkshire press.) 


With these “sales helps’? and “co-operation” Berkshire associates are equipped to meet 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 









Pittsfield, Mass. 














Income Program For Man Age 3 0 


John H. Russell, Home Office agency, Pacific Mutual Life, offers to agents 
the following as a satisfactory program for a young man of 30, featuring In- 
come with Insurance contracts: 


Retirement Income 


Guaranteed Income at Age 65.......... 
Additional Income from the accumulated dividends....... 
Excess Interest Dividends paid for the first 100 months. 


<hbaiale ees waa $100.00 a month for life 


68.60 a month for life 
19.05 a month 


UN Dek Ti ID a ai. a css Kew enee hansen acncdasannece $187.65 a month 
Bid NE IIE: odin kninks drew andcrannnenkactxanded $168.60 a month 
Total probable amount paid during certain period ..............+ee00% $18,765.00 
Optional joint income with wife (both age 65)......... $142.00 a month 
Excess Interest for 120 mnths. 2... o.ccccsccrcsccesricss 15.90 a month 
WANE itarcga eck incde adaahe wes bteisseendoiatiansde: $157.90 a month 
Depression Reserve 
Cash Value and Accumulated Dividends Sth year...... $ 1,120.00 cash 
Cash Value and Accumulated Dividends 10th year...... 2,740.00 cash 
Cash Value and Accumulated Dividends 20th year...... 7,310.00 cash 
Cash Value and Accumulated Dividends at 65........... 20,590.00 cash 


Disability Income 
$200.00 a month Ist day to 1 year during loss of all business time as a result of 


accident or sickness. 


$100.00 a month in addition starting at end of 4th month of disability and 


continuing until retirement income begins. 


All deposits falling due 


during a period of prolonged disability will be waived by the Company. 
$10,000.00 cash in addition to the above income payments should loss of eyesight 
or loss of any two members occur accidentally. 
Protection to Beneficiaries 


$10,000.00 in event of natural death. 


Increasing to $20,590.00 at age 65, through additions to dividend fund. 


$20,000.00 in event of accidental death. 


Increasing to $30,590.00 at age 65, through additions to dividend fund. 


Annual Deposit—$449.50. 


(Figures involving Dividends based on 1932 scale.) 





Every man is a volume if you know 
how to read him—Amicable Life Lines. 





Lhe lichett F laque of Lincoln owned hy 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company. Fort Wayne , 


Indiana. 


TS IVAAAL LMC ATE) 17) CHARA TE Ke 





GERMAN YEARBOOKS COMBINE 





Wallmann’s and Neumann’s Insurance 
Publications Covered Substantially 
the Same Feld 
Two of Germany’s well known year- 
books, Wallmann’s Deutscher Versiche- 
rungs Kalender and Neumann’s Jahr- 
buch, have decided to combine as they 
cover substantially the same field. Du- 
plication of effort and expense under 
present conditions seems unwarranted, 
all the more so as there are still left 
the Assekuranz Compass and the Asse- 
kuranz Jahrbuch, which in part at least 
cover the same field. The combined 
yearbook will appear as Neumann’s Year- 
book of Private Insurance in Germany. 





OVERLOOK COMPANY’S RULE 


The Pacific Mutual does not issue dis- 
ability insurance or premium waiver 
where the amount of life insurance ap- 
plied for is less than $2,000. Many of 
the company’s agents have been over- 
looking this fact of late and sending in 
$1,000 applications with disability bene- 
fits requested. 
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Fort and Klingman Draw 
Big N. Y. Ass’n Crowd 


DINNER 





ENTHUSIASM MARKS 





Functions of Home Loan Bank Ex- 
plained; Walter E. Barton, New 
President, Gets Warm Welcome 





Two speakers of reputation both in 
and out of the insurance business helped 
attract an attendance of almost 900 to 
the opening 1932-33 dinner-meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York Citv. held last evening at the Hotel 
Astor. These were Franklin W. Fort, 
chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, who has many insurance 
affiliations, and William W. Klingman, 
agency vice-president, Equitable Society. 

“What the Home Loan Bank Hopes 
to Accomplish” was the theme of Mr. 
Fort’s address. Because of the wide in- 
terest in this subject and because it was 
the first public expression of Mr. Fort 
since he has undertaken the work, the 
talk was broadcast over the radio. 

The meeting proved to be an encour- 
aging one for the new administration, 
a spirit of enthusiasm marking the occa- 
sion. President Walter E. Barton, who 
presided, gave much of the credit to the 
attendance committee for this meeting— 
Messrs. Horace H. Wilson and William 
C. Bawden. A special attendance com- 
mittee will be appointed for each meet- 
ing this year. 

Equitable Cfficials on Hand 

Mr. Klingman was surrounded by 
many Equitable associates at the head 
table, including Frank L. Jones, vice- 
president; William Alexander, secretary ; 
Albert G. Borden, second vice-president, 
and many Equitable metropolitan mana- 
gers. Also at the dais were President 
\dolph Rydgren and _ Vice-President 
George A. Martin of the Continental 
\merican Life, and Max Hancel, newly 
appointed manager for that company in 
New York. 

An interesting feature of the meeting 
was the presentation of silver loving 
cups to the three agencies which had 
the best records in attendance last sea- 
son. The winners were: Class A—Wil- 
liam J. Dunsmore Agency. Equitable So- 
ciety; Class B—Wells and Connell (now 
C. D. Connell Agency), Provident Mu- 
tual; and Class C—Russell M. Simons 
\gency, Home Life. 


ANOTHER EMPIRE STATE TENANT 








Lane Agency of Connecticut Mutual to 
Join Insurance Representation in 
Building October 29 
The Lane Agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual is the latest New York City in- 
surance organization to select the Em- 
pire State Building as a residence. Dur- 
ing the last two months this agency has 
heen augmented by thirty new producers 
and larger quarters were found neces- 
sary. A suite of offices on the twelfth 
floor of the building has been selected 
and the agencv will move October 29. 
The Empire State has become popular 
with life insurance people. Among the 
life companies which now have offices 
in the building are the Berkshire Life, 
Mutual Life of New York, New York 
Life. New England Mutual, Northwest- 

ern Mutual and Travelers. 


LIFE MEET IN NEWARK 

The first luncheon-meeting of this sea- 
son of the Life Underwriters Association 
of Northern New Tersey. of ‘which 
Charles E. Hooper. Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, is president. was held Tuesday in 
Newark. John M. Ellis, manager of the 
new business denartment of the Fidelitv 
Union Trust. talked on trust matters as 
applied to life insurance. 


R. B. SCHLATER WINS CUP 

The Lamar Life last week presented 
a silver trophy cup to Ran B. Schlater, 
general agent for the company in Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, his agency hav- 
ing won a production contest. The cup 
was presented by P. K. Lutken, execu- 
tive vice-president of the company, at a 
barbecue held in Jackson, Miss. 








Harpell Story 
(Continued from Page 11) 


the seamy or strong arm type of jour- 
nalism, or at least careless about the 
ethics of their business, follow suit. At 
the present time there are two scandal 
publications in Toronto: Hush and Jack 
Canuck. Hotels and newsstands which 
have been selling the Journal of Com- 
merce have the other two on the rack, 
ready to sell to any one who wants to 
buy and without thinking that they may 
be assisting in the circulation of a libel. 

President Macaulay of the Sun Life 
and other officers are not commenting 
about Harpell in newspaper interviews. 
That has been their attitude as they 
have his number and it has not been 
their intention to advertise or feature 
him, but when the Journal of Commerce 
came out for October the statements 
made were so outrageous, the malice so 
evident, that the publication could not 
be longer ignored and Harpell’s arrest 
for criminal libel followed. 

Some weeks before the company sued 
the City Mid-Week, a weekly paper of 
London, England, for publishing some 
extracts taken from Harpell’s Journal of 
Commerce. There have been only a few 
instances where foreign publications paid 
any attention to Harpell’s material. It 
has not had much weight in the United 
States. One of the leading Insurance 
Department officials of the U. S. in- 
formed me that in the past three years 
only two persons have come into the 
Department asking for interpretation of 
the Harpell articles. 

As a business press literary writer 
Harpell is able although redundant. He 
swings with both fists, but gw until 
the reader suffers ennui. He has fre- 
quently had important people on his 
staffs. It is the general opinion among 
Canadian newspaper people and others 
familiar with the crusading part of his 
career as well as his disappointments and 
frustrated ambitions that he, as well as 
other publishers of that type, might fur- 











AGE ano STABILITY 


are outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Incorporated 1848 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 








nish interesting study for psychiatrists. 

Harpell is a college man—Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston. After leaving school 
he became a life insurance agent for a 
time, working in the field for the Crown 
and for the North American Life. From 
life insurance he entered newspaper 
work, 





Harpell Loses Lawyers 


When the criminal libel proceedings 
against J. J. Harpell, editor of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce of Quebec, came up 
for hearing Tuesday the publisher asked 
for an adjournment; and informed the 
court that the law firm which has repre- 
sented him for twenty years had with- 
drawn from the case. Soon he was try- 
ing to make a speech; was shouting at 
the top of his voice; admitted that he 
had written, published and circulated the 
aricles on which T. B. Macaulay, presi- 
dent Sun Life, had made the ocmplaint 
which resulted in Harpell’s arrest. The 
court cut short his remarks as he sought 
to renew an attack on the company, and 
finally trial was set for October 18. 





J. E. HALL GROUP DIRECTORS 


Fred E. Disch and Lewis C. Sprague 
have been appointed group directors of 
the J. Elliott Hall Agency, Penn Mutual, 
50 Church street, New York City. 














Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 


announces the opening of 
a branch office at 
1105-6 Transportation Building, 
225 Broadway, 


under the management of 


Thomas G. Murrell 


TELEPHONE: RECTOR 2-6633 

















MET. SUES DRAKE HOTELS 





Claims Prior Lien on Blackstone. Hotel 
Property Which Is Now in 
Receivership 


The Metropolitan Life last week filed 
suit agaist the Drake Hotel Co., oper- 
ators of the famous Blackstone Hotel of 
Chicago. The suit is the outgrowth of 
a loan made by the insurance company 
in June, 1927. The Metropolitan claims 
prior lien on the hotel property which 
is now in receivership. 

The petition recites that the Drake 
Hotel Co. borrowed $1,700,000 five years 
ago, putting up the Drake owned Hotel 
Blackstone as collateral. The petition 
further states that the loan was to be 
repaid at 514% interest until 1937 and at 
5% thereafter. Payments of $17,000 were 
to be made on February 1 and August 
1 of each year. It was also agreed that 
the premises were to be kept free of fur- 
ther debt, all taxes to be paid and that 
if any payments were to be defaulted, 
the entire note should be due. No pay- 
ment has been made since February, 
1932, the petition says, and asks that the 
property be sold as the court directs. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT MEETINGS 





General Agency Conferences in Newark, 
Louisville and Worcester This Month; 
Rhodes Will Go West 

General agents of the Mutual Benefit 
will hold four regional conferences with 
company executives this month to dis- 
cuss various problems facing the com- 
pany as well as new publications and 
sales plans. 

The first conference, October 17 and 
18, home office in Newark, will be at- 
tended by general agents from eastern 
cities. E. E. Rhodes, vice-president, and 
Oliver Thurman, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agencies, will attend the 
southern and central conference at 
Louisville October 20 and 21; also, the 
western conference at Denver October 
25 and 26. John S. Thompson, vice- 
president and mathematician, G. Frank- 
lin Ream and Virgil W. Samms, field 
service managers, will represent the home 
office at the New England conference at 
Worcester, October 21 and 22: 





WOMAN UNIT MANAGER 





Beatrice Jones Advanced by Franklin H. 
Devitt Agency of Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 
Beatrice Jones has been appointed a 
unit manager of the Franklin H. Devitt 
agency, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, 60 East Forty-second Street. . The 
unit will consist of women agents. 
Miss Jones was at.one time manager 
of the personnel division, Standard. Oil 
Co. of New Jersey; and is prominent in 
the club life of this city, having been 
president of two women’s clubs. She 
is a consistent writer of business, being 
one of the women to qualify for the 
recent Bermuda trip of the Enauitable 
Life Assurance Society.. She came to 
this city from Oklahoma. 





MAKE GEORGE BOND MANAGER 


George Bond has been made manager 
for the Oklahoma agency of the Union 
Central. He was previously agency or- 
ganizer in Oklahoma territory, outside 
of Tulsa and Oklahoma City, for the 
Mutual Life. 
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Noted Psychologist Stresses Need 
Of Salvaging Old Age in Industry 


Says Too Many Older People Are Relegated to the Back- 
ground Too Soon; Cites Results of Age Test; Some 
Observations of Other Authorities 


The need of salvaging old age in in- 
dustry and of assisting older people in 
getting more out of life was stressed by 
Dr. Walter R. Miles of Stanford and 
Yale Universities, president of the 
American Psychological Association, in 
a searching address given before that 
organization recently in Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dr. Miles cited some important discov- 
eries about the relation between age and 
human ability, emphasizing that too 
many people are relegated to the back- 
ground before their period of usefulness 
is Over. 

It was brought out by the speaker that 
in the past children, youths and adults 
of college age have been psychologically 
studied and measured a great deal, but 
that men and women in middle age and 
especially those in later maturity have 
largely escaped such investigation. “We 
are beginning to realize,” he said, “that 
so long as we lack scientific data on the 
actual changes in human abilities 
throughout the life span, just so long 
will we continue merely to guess about 
the important problems of individual 
ability and efficiency in maturity and to 
rate ourselves and others chiefly in terms 
of chronological age.” 

Four Pioneers in Field 

Dr. Miles is one of four present day 
psychologists who have been studying 
what they call the “scientifically neglect- 
ed half of human life,” with a view to 
seeing whether many older people aren’t 
put “on the shelf” too soon. The others 
of this group are Dr. E. K. Strong, Le- 
land Stanford University: Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike, Columbia University, and 
Dr. Lillien J. Martin, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Martin, herself eighty-two years of 
age, is doing amazing work on the prob- 
lem of old age in industry. Through her 
clinic in San Francisco she has reha- 
bilitated many men and women who had 
been thrown on the scrap heap, sending 
them back to work. able to more than 
carry their load. She is an extremely 
active person for her years, learned to 
drive an automobile at the age of seven- 
ty-six, and at seventy-eight traveled for 
five months alone through Russia and 
flew over most of Central Europe. Dr. 
Martin has coined the phrase, “Salvag- 
ing Old Age,” the title of a book she has 
written, and personally has proved that 
it can be done. She is firmly of the 
opinion that old age is not age, but a 
condition. 

Appeal of Dr. Miles 

The main purpose of the address of 
Dr. Miles before the American Psycho- 
logical Association last week was to call 
to psychologists to find the reasons and 
remedies for such vagaries of nature as 
the tendency of successful men to die 
unexpectedly after retirement, to chal- 
lenge as mere “calendar worship” the 
disinclination of industry to employ men 
more than forty years old and to learn 
whether there is good reason for some 
institutions to have a retirement age of 
only sixty, while others set their limit at 
nearly seventy. 

Results of Age Test 

The speaker reported results of test- 
ing 863 nersons, ranging from ages of 
six to ninetv-five. about evenly divided 
in numbers in adult decades. More than 
450 were fifty years and over. 

In eyesight those of thirty to forty- 
nine years were 93% as efficient as the 
best, and those of fifty to sixty-nine 
vears were 76% as good. Perception was 
best from ten to seventeen, with a slow 
decline to sixty, and a rapid falling off 
thereafter. 

Motor abilities. such as hand and foot 
skill, decrease with age, but not as much 
as some had believed, Dr. Miles found. 


Memory proved difficult to assay. It 
declined with age, and in “later maturity” 
particularly complex memory problems 
became more difficult for the subject to 
solve. 

Imagination showed virtually no age 
change, but Dr. Miles said that more 
tests are needed to make certain about 
that. 

“Comparison and judgment” abilities 
were shown to mature late. 

“Although younger adults tend regu- 
larly to score higher in most of the 
measurements,” Dr. Miles concluded, “it 
is by no means true that all the high 
scores belong to the young. In reaction 
time 25% of those over eighty years of 
age were as quick as the average for the 
total group. In intelligence approxi- 
mately a quarter of the oldest subjects 
score, even when speed is a factor, above 
the general adult average. 

“T am inclined to believe that, aside 
from the actual increase of handicaps 
with increasing age, the weight of the 
feeling of inferiority and insecurity, due 
to the decrease in physical strength and 
energy, is itself the most tremendous 
burden.” 

Influence of Life Span 

Some pertinent conclusions on this 
subject of salvaging old age in industry 
in connection with the increase of the 
life span were presented at a symposium 
on industrial phvchology last June by 
Dr. Paul S. Achilles, managing director, 


. The Psychological Corp., New York City. 


Among other things Dr. Achilles said: 
“We have known for some time that 
with the aid of medical science the life 


Many Agents Fail to 
Explain Their Business 


WONDER AT LACK OF INTEREST 





Lloyd Patterson Says Prospects Are Not 
As Well Informed as Salesmen 
Sometimes Think 





The reason many agents fail to get 
the expected favorable reactions from 
their prospects is mainly due to the fact 
that these agents do not explain their 
business. Life insurance is so familiar 
to them and they are so aware of its 
virtues that they too often take it for 
granted that prospects are equally well 
informed. : 

Such is the thought which is expanded 
on forcefully by Lloyd Patterson, of 
Keane-Patterson, Massachusetts Mutual 
general agents of New York, writing in 
the Radiator, the company’s house or- 
gan. He says that agents should stop, 
look and listen occasionally to what is 
going on outside their consciousnesses 
and consider what others are thinking of 
themselves and what others are thinking 
of life insurance. 


Among other things Mr. Patterson 

writes : 
Prospect Often Misses Point 

“We all know that the prospect who 
needed life insurance and who didn’t buy 
from us, missed the point entirely. He 
just didn’t see it the way we did. H: 
didn’t have the same enthusiasm we had 
for it. Somehow he didn’t understand 
Perhaps we offered him a proposition 
we were interested in, instead of finding 
what he was interested in. There are 
so many fundamentals of iife insurance 
that a prospect is interested in, that it is 
hard to go wrong if his interests are 
to be taken into consideration. 

“Perhaps the message we delivered to 
the prospect, that seemed so matter-of- 
fact to us and plausibly alluring, went 
right over his head. If he didn’t admit 
it, it was naturally not sufficiently inter- 
esting for him to ask us to be more ex- 
plicit. His lack of understanding ex- 
plained his lack of interest. Perhaps 
we talked as a policy contract reads. A 
verbal (gentlemen’s) agreement is one 
thing, but the legal interpretation in 
printer’s ink is a formidable document 
Perhaps we were the walking, talking, 
gesticulating personification of the mys- 
teries. complexities, technicalities, and 
fog of a four-page contract in fine print.” 





span was increasing. I think the average 
expectancy has already come up from 
forty-eight to fifty-nine. The last cen- 
sus figures do not brighten the picture. 
If we take them by age groups we find 
that in general the older the group the 
greater was the rate of increase. For 
example, the number of persons from 
five to nine years of age went up to 10% 
but the number seventy-five years of 
age and over went up 30%. 

“We have, in round numbers, 6,000,000 
persons in this country who are sixty- 
five years of age or over, and, what is 
far more startling, at least 2,000,000 of 
them, according to the best intimates, 
are definitely dependent upon children, 
relatives, or organized charity for sup- 
port. Here we see the magnitude of the 
problem from an economic angle; and 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 


language. 


The facts can be simply stated. People need to 


be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 





from a psychological one, consider what 

a dangerous cause of unhappiness this 

dependency .must necessarily be to both 

young and old, for the young need all 

they can earn to support themselves. 
ork Span Decreasing 

“In the tangle of causes for this sad 
situation, this much is clear. At the 
same time that our life span has been 
going up our work span has been going 
down. To live longer and work less 
sounds like Utopia, but the catch in it, of 
course, lies in our present industrial set- 
up. To eat we must work. To work we 
must find a job that pays wages. To 
find that job we must be under 40. As 
Will Rogers would probably say, it looks 
like we need an epidemic. 

“But why has the work span been 
shortened? Why do, or must, employ- 
ers discriminate against workers over 
40? Prior to the machine age this prob- 
lem was practically non-existent or at 
least not so pressing. But now consider 
the factors that are prejudicial to the 
old: the premium on speed, the higher 
output required per man, the constantly 
demanded adaptability to change, the 
necessary specialization of work that 
keeps stealing the old employe’s experi- 
ence and skill and putting it into a ma- 
chine which can be fed faster by a young 
flapper. 

“These are a few of the many factors 
which militate against the old in this 
machine age of doubtful blessings. And, 
furthermore, do not forget the damaging 
list of undesirable characteristics of the 
old which we read at the outset. Never- 
theless, we must face the fact that un- 
less the old can earn wages the young 
must support them. It comes down then 
to this simple question: Are the aged 
unemployable? What evidence has psy- 
chology to offer in answer?” 

Ability to Learn 

Dr. Achilles then offered the results of 
the researches of the four psychologists 
already mentioned, all of which were fa- 
vorable to the old. 

Dr. Thorndike questioned the tradition 
in regard to the inability of the old to 
learn and has “knocked it into a cocked 
hat.” He says that our learning capacity 
reaches a peak in the twenties and then, 
it is true, declines; but it declines so 
slowly that the loss up to age 55 is neg- 
ligible. Even thereafter learning is eas- 
ily possible. It simply requires a little 
more time. The conclusion is clear. 
So far as mere ability to learn is con- 
cerned, there is not enough decrease, at 
least up to the age of 55, to justify any 
discrimination in employment on an age 
basis. The individual differences in this 
respect far outweigh the age differences. 





Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern Life, will attend 
the annual convention of the state in- 
surance commissioners at Dallas, Tex, 


October 17-20. 
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likely to present a more serious prob- 
lem than if the deferring clause was not 
used. 

On the subject of heavily loaned in- 
surance Mr. Linton said that with one 
company one-third of the outstanding in- 
surance with available loan values is en- 
cumbered and in the case of another 
company the proportion is 42%. 

What the history of such insurance is 
going to be, Mr. Linton finds, is giving 
concern to all life insurance companies. 
Is it sound policy to adopt a plan of 
rewriting fully loaned business for the 
net amount on the same plan without 
evidence of insurability?, he asks. When 
old insurance is replaced by new under 
this or any other plan what commission 
should be paid on the new insurance? 
If a commission adjustment rule is 
adopted what practicable steps can be 
taken to prevent nullification by the tak- 
ing of the business to another company ? 
If the substitution becomes known some 
time after commission has been paid on 
the new insurance, what is the practical 
result of attempting to recall the com- 
mission? Continuing he said in part: 

“These questions are among the most 
difficult in the life insurance field today. 
There is great need for wisdom and clear 
vision. The situation is going to cost the 
policyholders money. We must solve 
the problem of securing a proper balance 
between the rights of the policyholders 
and of the field organization. 


High Termination Rate of Replaced 
Business 


“Investigations that are being made by 
individual companies support the theory 
that as a class new business replacing 
heavily loaned insurance has a high ter- 
mination rate. The policyholder has 
been in financial straits and naturally 
finds it hard to maintain premium pay- 
ments on the new insurance. This poor 
quality is one of the valid reasons for 
paying less than the regular commis- 
sions upon replacement insurance. 

“The plans now being tried by some 
companies involving reduced commis- 
sions on replacement insurance will sup- 
ply valuable information to others who 
are seeking a proper solution of the 
problem. 

“Many feel that a plan or rewriting 
heavily loaned business for the net 
amount without evidence of insurability, 
if accompanied by the payment of sub- 
stantial commissions on the new _ busi- 
ness may possibly lead to a run on ac- 
cumulated reserves which would be det- 
rimental to the business and cause sub- 
stantial loss to persistent policyholders.” 


If There Were Another Prolonged 
Depression 


Mr, Linton ventured the opinon that 
the next prolonged depression might 
present problems of liquidity that would 
dwarf those encountered in the present 
depression. Stressing the investment 
and emergency cash value appeals in the 
sale of insurance implies an obligation 
to prepare adequately to meet demands 
in times of stress without endangering 
the institution, he said. “There is no 
place in the life insurance business for 
a speculation attitude toward profit in 
advance against emergencies that can be 
foreseen,” he concluded. 

\n important feature of Mr. Linton’s 
paper is the analysis of past experience 
an the study of a hypothetical company 
projected for twenty years. This study 
establishes a method by which an ap- 
proximation may be made as to the prob- 
able cash drain in a future depression. 
He then takes up the question of how a 
company can prepare to meet it. Cash 
and United States Government securi- 
ties provide one method, but they are 
expensive in that they reduce interest 
earnings. Investments may be made in 
4 certain proportion of the highest 
grade bonds maturing each year for a 
number of years ahead. High-grade 
€quipment- trust bonds follow in this 
class and have given an excellent account 


becomes frozen and lags in coming back 
to normal. During good times mortgages 
provide a relatively high rate of interest. 
If the excess is saved against the rainy 
day the company’s foresight is likely to 
pay dividends. It would be unwise for 
insurance companies to count upon out- 
side assistance, such as that available 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, 

“Whatever be the method of attain- 
ing liquidity,” Mr. Linton said, “it would 
seem not unreasonable for a well-estab- 
lished company to put itself in a posi- 
tion to realize in cash over a three or 
four year period of anticipated economic 
stress 10 or 15 or even 20% of its assets 
depending upon its particular circum- 
stances.” 





MANAGE CANADIAN CO’S 


A recent issue of The Policy of Lon- 
don, Eng., prints pictures of managers in 
Great Britain of Canadian companies. 
They follow: 

H. O. Leach, Sun Life; J. R. Wandless, 
Canada Life; G. T. Varny, Confederation 
Life; E. William Phillips, Manufacturers 
Life; William Ardern, Imperial Life; 
Nelson Baldwin, Canada General. 


HEAR MANY GENERAL AGENTS 


T. F. Hazen Local Host at Southern 
Conference; Gordon and Eteson 
Represent Home Office 








A regional meeting of members of 
southern agencies of the State Mutual 
was held Monday and Tuesday in Knox- 
ville. T. F. Hazen, Jr. general agent 
for the company in Knoxville and promi- 
nent in local business circles, was the 
host and presided at the opening session 

The State Mutual’s home office was 
represented by .Ross B. Gordon, vice- 
president and supervisor of applications, 
who gave an address on the company’s 
stability, and James H. Eteson, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, who dis- 
cussed the company’s sales material. 

Others who presided at the meetings 
in addition to Mr. Hazen were General 
Agents Samuel W. Sparger, Durham, 
N. C.; Ed. Britt, Nashville, and Henry 
M. Powell, Atlanta. Speakers included 
J. E. Smart, Chattanooga general agent; 
William G. McCulloch, Charlotte gen- 
eral agent; Frank W. Hays, Memphis 
general agent, and D. W. Ritenour, Win- 


with a 
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chester, Va., general agent. 

The gathering met at the Andrew 
Johnson for a banquet as guests of the 
company Monday evening. Moving pic- 
tures of the State Mutual convention at 
the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss., last January and other reels 
showing various officials of the company 
at work and at play followed. 


NEW LIFE COMPANY 
A new company, the American Life of 
Oklahoma City, has been organized. C. 
E. Lowry will be president; Weldon 
Crawford, vice-president; D. R. McClurg, 
actuary; Hal Norwood, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





decided to buy a little home. 


the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . . 





“A Source of Comfort Through the Years” 
The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 
peace in the later years of life: 


**My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 
when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged 
me to take out some Life Insurance. 
poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend 
me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let 
him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


“It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so 
small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 
This means that we need the small savings 


* * * EK K 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- 
miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 
amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been 
protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term insurance) 
is an Insured Savings Plan with guaranteed values for 


Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


I believed in insurance but was too 
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A RELIEF FOR UNDERWRITERS 

It is with a sigh of relief that British 
underwriters hear rumors that work on 
the new Cunarder, the biggest and last 
word in steamship construction, is to be 
resumed. When a giant of this kind, 
which will cost so many millions and 
where the insurance market of the regu- 
lar companies has been exhausted, is in 
the works—only partially constructed 
and construction stops—it is something 
to worry about. The 
situation is well de- 


for underwriters 
present insurance 
scribed by the marine insurance expert, 
D. King-Page of Liverpool. Some of his 
comments follow: 


So far as the insurance situation is 
concerned, it would seem that, since 
there has been no modification of the 
risk by agreement, the underwriters’ lia- 
bility continues, and if and when work 
is resumed, the insurance, being still in 
force, will require no rez idjustment. In 
the meantime it must be realized that 
during the time no work is being done 
on the vessel the underwriters are still 
liable for such risk as still exists, and 
this is by no means inconsiderable. There 
is always the risk of fire, dependent to 
a large extent upon the amount of tim- 
ber employed, and, since there is no pre- 
cise information on this point, the risk 
must remain indeterminate, although it is 
obvious that there is no liability for ex- 
pensive passenger fittings, since these 
would not be installed until a much later 
stage of construction. 

There is, however, the risk of damage 
to hull or machinery, etc., caused by set- 
tling on. the stocks, the failure or break- 
age of shores, blocking, or staging, etc., 
and while it is certain that every pre- 
caution against such damage has been 
taken, the fact remains that a huge struc- 
ture of metal remaining on the ways for 
a far longer period than was anticipated 
when the work began, must be in great- 
er danger of settling than would have 
been the case had work been continuous. 
In any case, underwriters will be as de- 
lighted as any other section of the ship- 
ping community if it is announced that 
work on the new Cunarder is about to 
be recommenced, not only for business 
reasons, but also because it will be yet 
another sign of prosperity returning to 
the nation, and will, moreover, bring em- 
ployment to a large number of workmen 
who at the present time must be looking 
forward to a workless winter with grave 
apprehension. 


CARELESS HEADLINE 


Based on personal interviews in Great 
Britain with members of the Royal Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, ac- 
tuaries, labor exchanges and working- 
men Arthur Hunter, vice-president and 
chief actuary of the New York Life, had 
a most illuminating article in the New 
York Times of Sunday on the subject of 


unemployment insurance, including the 
It was well-written, clear cut and 
informative. That is more than can be 
said of the headline which the copy 
reader of the New York Times wrote, 
which read: “The Dole in Britain—Sys- 
tem Not Wholly Charitable and Results 
\re Held to Be Good.” 


The copy reader formed his conclu- 
hastily and incorrectly. While 
some of the results are good, unemploy- 
ment insurance (as operated in Great 
Britain), is a tremendous tax breeder, at 
one time broke the Government, and is 
loaded to the guards with budget han- 
dicaps. Furthermore, Mr. Hunter said 
nothing in his splendid article of an edi- 
torial nature to justify the sweeping 
headline. 


dole. 


sions 





Sinclair T. Skirrow, who last week was 
elected assistant secretary of the Great 
American, has been manager of the com- 
pany’s New York local department since 
the resignation of Charles C. Dominge 
in March of this year. Mr. Skirrow has 
been with the Great American for the 
last twenty-four years and is well 
known and liked among local company 
men, agents and brokers. He is a na- 
tive of Savannah, Ga., but moved to 
East Orange, N. J., when he was a 
young boy. After attending the local 
high school, and taking courses at New 
York University he entered the local 
department of the Great American, then 
the German American, in 1908. After 
working in various branches of the un- 
derwriting department he became an in- 
spector and later was placed in charge 
of the engineering work. He built up 
this branch of the New York depart- 
ment to a high degree of efficiency. For 
about eighteen months Mr. Skirrow was 
assistant manager of the special risk and 
brokerage service department. In 1920 
he was appointed special agent for the 
New York suburban territory and five 
years later he returned to the home of- 
fice as assistant manager to Mr. Do- 
minge. As assistant secretary of the 
company he will continue to act as head 
of the local department. He has written 
a number of articles on special fire haz- 
ards and lectures before classes of the 
New York Insurance Society. Mr. Skir- 
row’s former post as assistant manager 
has been taken by William B. Miller, 
who was special agent of the company 
in northern New York State. 

- kr a 


A. Thomas Lehman, actuary of the 
Detroit Life, and Hugh L. Walker, vice- 
president in charge of agencies, have 
been elected directors ofthe company. 
John A. Reynolds is president. 


* * * 
A. Mackenzie, manager of agencies, 


Manufacturers Life of Canada, is visit- 
ing the company in England. 





Fireman’s Fund Striking Exhibit 


Charles J. Brennan, chief engineer of the S 


San Francisco Fire Department, stand- 


ing beside this Fire Prevention exhibit points out that our national fire loss repre- 


sents an irrecoverable waste of $500,000,000 annually. 


This exhibit is on display at 


the Fireman’s Fund group’s office in San Francisco during Fire Prevention Week, 


October 9 to 15, as proclaimed by President Herbert Hoover. 


The kneeling figure 


is that of a fireman wearing the latest type asbestos suit which is used in combating 


oil and other fires of intense heat at close 


range. 


An inhalator, a canister gas mask 


and a CO-2 extinguisher, which ejects a snow-like fog that freezes fire out, are 
other articles which may be seen at the exhibit 





G. L. Lambert, whose entire business 


career has been with the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile Insurance Co., has just 
retired in London. In 1916 Mr. Lam- 


bert was appointed home fire manager 
and on the appointment of Sir Arthur 
Worley as managing director in 1928 Mr. 
Lambert and H. S. Milligan became 
managers of the company. Mr. Lam- 
bert was also fire manager of the Fine 
Art & General Insurance Co. Mr. Mil- 
ligan has now been appointed manager 
of the Fine Art & General. 
. 2-3 


S. H. Whipple, Retail Credit Co. rep- 
resentative in New York, and Mrs. 
Whipple recently returned from a 
month’s trip abroad during which they 
visited England and France. It was Mr. 
Whipple’s first opportunity since his war 
days with the Royal Flying Corps to re- 
visit the battlefields particularly the old 
British front lines near Amiens, north- 
ern France, where he spent some time. 
He was also escorted through Lloyd’s 
of London headquarters by G. H. Lewis, 
Sedgwick, Collins & Co. partner, who is 
the son of Hugh Lewis, retired Liverpool 
& London & Globe general manager. A 
visit to Buckingham Palace was another 
highspot of the trip. Before returning 
Mr. and Mrs. Whipple took a delight- 
ful motor trip through southern England. 


Charles C. Dominge, former secretary 
of the Great American in charge of the 
New York metropolitan department, paid 
a flying business visit from Long Island 
to New York last week. He radiated his 
usual health and vigor, but when asked 
concerning his future plans only smiled 
and stated that he may soon have some- 
thing of interest to announce. It is re- 
ported, however. that Mr. Dominge is 
working with Walter O. Lincoln of the 
Fireman’s Fund on the preparation of 
a new fire insurance book. These two 
in the past have published some of the 
best known volumes on the technical 
side of fire insurance. 

*« ¢.s 


Morgan B. Braimard, president of the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies, is 
a member of the committee of bondhol(- 
ers of Cheney Brothers, Connecticut silk 
manufacturers, which is being reor- 
ganized by the committee. 

* * x 


Hawley T. Chester of Chubb & Son, 
vice-president of the Federal Insurance 
Co., has accepted the chairmanship of 
the marine insurance group to help tlie 
emergency unemployment relief commit- 
tee raise funds for unemployment relief 
this winter. Mr. Chester was last year 
very active in the unemployment relief 
work. 
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U. S. Not Raiding Hotel Rooms at 
Insurance Conventions 


At one of the large insurance conven- 
tions in this country held recently there 
was a report flying about the lobbies that 
Federal officers had raided some of the 
rooms with the result that there was a 
hurried clamping down on hospitality. 

Seeking information from the head de- 
tective of the hotel I was given the facts 
which are these: 

The raids were conducted by the hotel 
detectives, the Government having noth- 
ing to do with the affair. The position 
of the hotel management is that it does 
not object to drinking in rooms, nor even 
to bars, but when the room becomes too 
noisy and other guests complain the 
hotel acts. Furthermore, there is a new 
type of pest and grafter, called the hotel 
room gate crasher, a person who wan- 
ders from room to room, making him- 
self at home and accepting all the hos- 
pitality in sight. When insurance men 
leave their room doors open these gate 
crashers make their appearance. As 
companies have thousands of agents 
there is no way in which the uninvited 
guest can be identified as.a person out- 
side of the insurance business. He may 
be an agent. Might even be a broker. 
Anyway, the host takes no chances; in- 
vites him to make himself at home; asks 
him to register; and then, “Will it be 
White Rock or ginger ale?” The name 
on the register means nothing. 

The principal noise to which the non- 
hospitality guests object is singing. 
When three or four men gather together 
with glasses conversation soon peters 
out, and there is an impulse to sing. The 
most popular song is “Sweet Adeline.” 
You either like that song or you hate 
it. “Sweet Adeline” is the composition 
of a former mayor of Boston. His name 
has mostly been forgotten. It is Fitz- 
gerald. The song will never die. Its 
principal appeal is that it lends itself to 
harmony and crooning. Every room 
guest thinks he can sing it if he remains 
in the room long enough. As every- 
body sings there is no way of telling 
how terrible the harmony sometimes is. 
It would do no good to shoot the “Sweet 
Adeline” singers because for every one 
quieted a dozen or a hundred other sing- 
ers would take their places. Up to-date 
there hasn’t even been a casualty among 
“Sweet Adeline” warblers except when 
the house detective appears on the 
scene; so the song will probably run 
down through the centuries—or, at least, 
as long as there are conventions. 


* * * 


Loyal Convention Attendant 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, is attend- 
Ing more conventions than any other in- 
surance executive. He was seen at the 
casualty convention in White Sulphur 
Springs, following which he attended the 
American Life Convention. Mr. Taylor 
has one of those “fit in” personalities; 


is at home anywhere; can play bridge- 


or poker; apparently never becomes 
bored; will sit through a long address, 

















to all intents and purposes enthralled; 
and once spent three months in a state 
capital, a small town, and did not tell 
anyone that time hung heavily on his 
hands. His charming wife was with him 
at the American Life Convention last 
week; and he has a son at the Univer- 


sity of Virginia. Born in a small Vir- 
ginia town he went to Richmond; was 
first a stenographer; then actuary of the 
Virginia Insurance Department; then 
vice-president of the Atlantic Life from 
where he was taken on by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, be- 
coming its assistant manager and actu- 
ary. When James Victor Barry retired 
from the Metropolitan Life Mr. Taylor 
went with that organization and is going 
most of the places that Mr. Barry did, 
which is most of the places. A good 
companion, welcomed everywhere, he 
helps make conventions worth attending. 
e°*s & 


Insurance on S. S. Rex 


It is reported that the new de luxe 
liner Rex, pride of Mussolini, and which 
arrived a few days ago in New York 
on its maiden voyage, is insured against 
the usual risks for about $6,250,000, and 
that additional amounts have been placed 
against the risks of total loss only. The 
Italian Government has also assumed 
a certain responsibility in case of total 
loss. 

* * x 


R. F. Van Vranken on Inadequate 
Fire Insurance 


Inadequate insurance on mortgaged 
property is one of the subjects discussed 
by R. F. Van Vranken, secretary and 
general adjuster of the Home, in an ar- 
ticle in the current issue of the maga- 
zine Credit and Financial Management. 
Those who seek commercial credit, es- 
pecially in these days of stress [and most 
people negotiate some sort of a mort- 
gage on their real property], soon realize 
that the banking and financial interests 
of the country demand fundamental evi- 
dence of the stability of their loans or 
in other words the ability of the mort- 
gagor to liquidate their loans in the 
event of the property being destroyed 
in some manner beyond their control, 
says Mr. Van Vranken. 

“Tt, therefore, behooves every borrow- 
er to immediately secure proper and ade- 
quate insurance as a mark of his sta- 
bility and ability to reimburse his own 
credit sponsors in the event of the prop- 
erty being destroyed by one of the many 
hazards,” he warns. 

* * * 

Lloyd’s Health Insurance Society 
Decides to Admit Merchant 
Sailors 

At a special general meeting of Lloyd’s 
Health Insurance Approved Society just 
held in London, the secretary reported 
that general approval had been given to 
the admittance to membership of the so- 
ciety of officers of the Merchant Marine, 
and in view of: this decision an amend- 
ment of the rules was passed to permit 
of the society’s business being transacted 


in Scotland, Wales and northern Ire- 
land as well as in England. It was fur- 
ther decided to appiy to the National 
Health Insurance Joint Committee for an 
extension of approval for those coun- 
tries. 

It was pointed out that careful in- 
quiries had revealed the fact that the 
majority of Merchant Navy officers who 
came within the .scope of National 
Health Insurance were members of no 
approved society, and, having regard to 
the fact that recent reductions in sala- 
ries had brought a large number of of- 
ficers within the scope of National Health 
Insurance, the importance of the bene- 
fits to be obtained by joining an ap- 
proved society was emphasized. Captain 
W. H. Coombs, general manager of the 
Officers’ (Merchant Navy) Federation, 
had therefore inquired if Merchant Navy 
officers, being members of the federation, 
would be eligible for membership of 
Lloyd’s Health Insurance Approved So- 
ciety. 

The Chairman of Lloyd’s, Sir Percy 
MacKinnon, who addressed the meeting, 
stated that when the proposal was 
brought before him he expressed his ap- 
proval of it on two grounds—sentimental 
and practical. In the first place it was 
right that Lloyd’s should foster the con- 
nection with the sea. Lloyd’s was pri- 
marily a marine insurance market, and 
he felt that the magnificent body of men 
connected with the sea should have the 
advantages of being able to join the so- 
ciety. With regard to the practical side, 
sailors were notoriously a healthy race 
of men, and the proposal could do noth- 
ing but add to the prosperity of the so- 
ciety if a large accession of membership 
from the Mercantile Marine was ob- 
tained. 

* * * 


Production Executive Gives Impres- 
sion of Ad Conference 


Attending the Insurance Advertising 
Conference in New York last week was 
Robert L. Neptune, production manager 
of the American Surety and New York 
Casualty, and also manager of the pub- 
lication divisions of those companies. I 
asked him what he thought of the con- 
vention. His response: 

“Anyone attending the recent con- 
vention of the I. A. C., in my opinion, 
could hardly avoid the very definite con- 
clusion that the members of this asso- 
ciation are striving, through the medium 
of advertising, to help the insurance 
agents of the country win profitable busi- 
ness, 

“There was a pronounced feeling at the 
convention that the companies’ advertis- 
ing men should assist the agents in pro- 
ducing profitable business, and that the 
agents themselves could materially help 
the companies by underwriting the busi- 
ness at the source. The many pieces of 
advertising literature exhibited by the 
companies showed conclusively that con- 
siderable time and money are being 
spent by the companies in the creation 
of promotion material which is educa- 
tional, and which should serve to stimu- 
late business for agents. In these days 
when strict economy is necessary, ad- 
vertising literature which now is fur- 
nished agents without cost should be put 
to immediate use. Particular emphasis, 
I believe, should be given to impressing 
agents with the absolute: necessity for 
well-considered and selective distribu- 
tion to secure the best results. Full co- 
operation between the agents and the 
advertising departments of the various 
companies in respect to this particular 
phase of the situation will undoubtedly 
result in a better distribution of adver- 
tising literature; and perhaps by reduc- 
ing the waste the companies may find it 
expedient to give the agents even more 
help through the medium of advertis- 
ing literature. 

“Tt seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion that the public should be edu- 
cated through advertising to the need 
for safety work and the reduction of 
losses, which would be reflected in the 
premiums the companies are compelled 
to charge and which would benefit the 
agents by reducing sales resistance and 


ultimately benefit the public by reducing 
premiums. There is need for help from 
every possible quarter in the job of edu- 
cating the public to the importance of 
safety work and accident prevention. 
The work of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters in this 
field, particularly among school children, 
has without question been very benefi- 
cial to the public and to the agents of 
the companies. The public must be 
taught that in the last analysis it makes 
the rates on insurance; and for that rea- 
son should lend its wholehearted sup- 
port to any program of accident pre- 
vention or a program for the prevention 
of the payment of excessive and unwar- 
ranted losses by the companies. It has 
aptly been said that the intrinsic value 
of insurance has not shrunk as a re- 
sult of the depression. 

“To my mind, the I. A. C., through its 
members and under the leadership of its 
officers, can and will exercise a most im- 
portant influence in the transaction of 
the insurance business and in the mak- 
ing of more money for the agents and 
more profit for the companies.” 

* * * 


A Toronto Hostess 

The principal hostess at the big in- 
surance convention in Toronto last week 
at the Royal York was Mrs. R. Leigh- 
ton Foster, wife of the commissioner. 
She did not keep union hours. An in- 
surance convention host or hostess can 
exhaust the sight-seeing and entertain- 
ment possibilities of a town in an after- 
noon. Mrs. Foster had nearly a week 
during which she was compelled to find 
events which would interest the women 
of the convention, but always she seemed 
to have something up her sleeve. Prob- 
ably the most enjoyable affair was the 
luncheon at the Granite Club which is 
a combination of athletic and social club 
on a grand scale. On October 15 the 
club goes in for curling as it then lays 
the ice floor of the rink, and Granite 
Club curlers have won many victories. 
Another interesting feature of the Gran- 
ite Club is that whole families belong 
to it. There are said to be about 1,500 
members. The paintings on the walls 
are exceptionally good, all done by Ca- 
nadians. Only one other club like the 
Granite to be found on this side of the 
water is also in Canada. 

* * * 


O. A. Jenison Horticulturist 

O. A. Jenison, president of the Dyer- 
Jenison-Barry Company, one of Lan- 
sing’s leading agencies, is helping to keep 
his mind off depression worries these 
days by a series of horticultural experi- 
ments designed to prove to the skeptical 
that Michigan soil and Michigan weather 
can grow just about anything. Mr. 
Jenison’s latest success in this field is 
a fine crop of Jumbo peanuts, raised in 
his own backyard. In previous years he 
has been equally successful with small 
cotton and _ tobacco-raising ventures. 
Whether he will turn to an experimental 
rubber plantation or a cocoanut grove 
in an attempt to bring the tropics to 
Michigan has not as yet been announced. 

* * «6 


Some Collision! 


Twenty-seven insurance company 
claims were filed as a result of what 
looked like a minor collision on a road 
in England between Bridlington and 
Bessingby recently merely because a 
motorcycle and another car were creep- 
ing up on a line. The incident is de- 
scribed as follows: 

A stream of holiday traffic was trav- 
eling to Bridlington with a motor omni- 
bus leading. The driver waved to a 
motorcycle following to pass, which it 
did. A car following was also waved on 
and then signalled to stop; but it at- 
tempted to get through and then tried 
to return behind the omnibus. A second 
car in the line came into collision with 
it, and a third car was soon in collision 
with the second. Numerous collisions 
followed throughout the long line of cars, 
and many were damaged. The _ total 
number of cars which figured in the ac- 
cident was twenty-seven. 
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High Mortality in 
Agent-Broker Tests 


QUALIFICATION LAW RESULTS 








Examinations in Several New York State 
Cities Show High Degree of 
Unpreparedness 





The New York Insurance Department 
has issued information on the results of 
agents ’and brokers’ license application 
examinations taken in a number of cit- 
ies in New York state in accordance with 
the provisions of the qualification laws. 
At Buffalo nine applicants sought agents’ 
licenses. Three passed and nine failed. 
Ten sought brokers’ licenses and of 
these four passed and six failed. At 
Syracuse four took the agents’ tests and 
all failed; three took the brokers’ tests 
and again all failed. 

At Albany only four out of eight ap- 
plicants for brokers’ licenses passed the 
examinations; two sought agents’ li- 
censes and one passed. At Binghamton 
there was one applicant for a broker’s 
license and he failed to qualify. At Utica 
one applicant took the broker’s test and 
he passed. Two were examined for 
agents’ requirements and both failed. At 
Rochester six took the brokers’ tests and 
of these five passed and one failed; six 
also took the agents’ tests but the re- 
sults were just the opposite, one passing 
and five failing. 

The high examination mortality among 
those seeking to be licensed as agents 
or brokers in New York state shows that 
the qualification laws are serving the 
purpose of keeping out of those fields 
many who are obviously unqualified at 
the present time. The charges hereto- 
fore made that too many agents and 
brokers did not understand the funda- 
mentals of the business they engaged in 
are apparently born out by the results of 
the tests given this year to applicants 
for both classes of licenses. 

Thirty-six applicants for agents’ li- 
censes took the examinations held in 
New York City on September 29 and of 
these only nine were successful in se- 
curing passing marks. 





CONNECTICUT CONVENTION 





Local Agents Association Will Hold An- 
nual Meeting Next Week in Water- 
bury; Outline of Program 

The Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its annual meet- 
ing next Thursday, October 20, at the 
Hotel Elton in Waterbury. The morn- 
ing session will be devoted to reports of 
officers and committees, discussions and 
election of officers. 

During the afternoon session there 
will be a symposium on fire and acci- 
dent prevention. T. Z. Franklin of the 
Automobile of Hartford will give a talk 
on fire prevention, dramatically illus- 
trated, and David North of New Haven, 
chairman of the prevention committee, 
will make a report on what the state 
association is doing with automobile 
safety work to improve the loss expe- 
rience on liability and property damage 
insurance. 

Major William P. Cavanaugh, head of 
the claim department of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, will tell what is being done to 
curb fraudulent claims and ambulance 
chasing lawyers. Automobile Commis- 
sioner R. B. Stoeckel of Connecticut will 
speak on the work of his department 
during the last year. 

President Walter C. North of Bridge- 
port will preside at the annual meet- 
ing. The chief speaker at the banquet 
in the evening will be Charles L. Gandy 
of Birmingham, Ala., newly elected pres- 
ident of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 


Boston Library Ass’n 
Holds Annual Meeting 


MEDLICOTT AGAIN PRESIDENT 





Unusual Accessions to Library Listed; 
Four New Trustees Elected to Board; 
Report on Membership 





The forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Insurance Library Association of Bos- 
ton was held at 40 Broad Street last 
Friday morning. Four trustees to serve 
for three years were elected as follows: 
Arthur W. Burke, Charles C. Hannah, 
William B. Medlicott and Harry R. 
Worthley. Daniel N. Handy was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. At the or- 
ganization meeting of the trustees fol- 
lowing the meeting, Mr. Medlicott of 
Cambridge was re-elected president. 

The report of the secretary showed a 
total membership September 30, 1932, of 
352 members of which 230 were active, 
86 associate resident, 33 associate non- 
resident, 1 honorary and 2 contributing. 
By death the Association lost during the 
year Edward C. Brush, retired, of 
Brookline; William B. Burpee of the 
New Hampshire Fire; James Grover of 
Springfield, and Wilfred J. Slade and W. 
H. Rogers of Boston. 

The accessions to the library during 
the year numbered 1,490 items. Among 
the unusual items received by gift were 
the “Dope Book” used by the stock fire 
insurance companies in adjusting losses 
of the San Francisco conflagration pre- 
sented by William B. Medlicott who 
helped adjust the losses at that time; 
also from Mr. Medlicott, a collection of 
about 300 books, pamphlets, and manu- 
scripts from his private library; from 
Arthur W. Burke, a copy of Park’s “Sys- 
tem of the Law of Maritime Insurance” 
to which additional interest is attached 
from the fact that it had passed through 
three generations of one family with the 
inscription of each generation written 
on the fly-leaf; from Henry S. Bowen, 
a set of stereopticon views of the ruins 
of the great Boston fire of 1872; from 
George E. Russell, early policies of the 
Newburyport and Portsmouth mutual 
fire insurance companies and_photo- 
graphs of the Hecht Bros. fire in 1893; 
from Charles Liffler, photographs show- 
ing State Street in 1870; Merchants Ex- 
change about 1864; and the old Kittredge 
House, home of Nathaniel J. Bradley, 
founder of the Massachusetts Title In- 
surance Co.; from Samuel Reed, supple- 
ment to the Boston budget containing 
photographs of early Boston and the 
early insurance district; from the Bos- 
ton Board of Fire Underwriters through 
James Davis, secretary, manuscript, draft 
of the constitution of the Boston Asso- 
ciated Underwriters and minute book of 
the Boston Fire Underwriters Union; 
from Gorham Dana, early insurance poli- 
cies of the Massachusetts Fire & Marine, 
from the office of Joseph Taylor, 1798, 
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and others, and from the Massachusetts 
Mutual Fire. 

During the year 14,536 individuals vis- 
ited the library, of whom 4,916 came 
searching for specific information. 242 
requests for information were received 
by telephone. Six bound and 28 un- 
bound maps were added during the year. 
Seventy-eight maps were corrected re- 
quiring 17,923 correction slips. 

Evening classes were offered in cas- 
ualty insurance, fire insurance, and sure- 
tyship; the total registration for the 
three classes being 154, a substantial drop 
from the previous year. Eighteen wom- 
en were registered in the courses. 

Fifty-two students registered for the 
examinations of the Insurance Institute 
in April as against 65 registered in the 
previous year. The average age of stu- 
dents in the three classes was 27; the 
average age of students in the class in 
suretyship 30, considerably higher than 
that for the other classes. The casualty 


and suretyship courses were conducted 
(Continued on Page 28) 





C. L. Henry, Secretary 


$1,000,000.00 
1,191,087.03 
187,800.00 
1,105,835.88 
3,484,722.91 


* Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 


UNION CHANGES MANAGERS 


W. J. Roberts & Co. Succeeds Marsh & 
McLennan; Former Already Han- 
dled Fire and Marine Business 

The Union of Canton has appointed 
W. J. Roberts & Co. of New York as 
United States managers, succeeding 
Marsh & McLennan. The latter organi- 
zation is gradually discontinuing its op- 
erations as managers of companies and 
devoting itself to its world-wide broker- 
age business and local agencies in a 
number of cities. 

W. J. Roberts, an Englishman by 
birth and United States manager of the 
Standard Marine, is one of New York’s 
leading marine underwriters. More 
than a decade ago he became marine un- 
derwriter for the Union, a British owned 
company with headquarters in Hong 
Kong, China, and later became United. 
States marine manager and _ attorney. 
Not long ago when the Union re-entered 
the fire insurance field in the eastern 
part of the country Mr. Roberts was 
was named fire manager also. Walter 
S. Maillot is associated with Mr. Roberts 
in charge of the fire business. 

Marsh & McLennan were appointed 
United States fire managers of the 
Union when the company entered the 
country for fire business in 1918. In 
1927 the company left the fire field cx- 
cept for business west of the Rockies 
and did not resume fire underwriting in 
the East until somewhat over a year aco. 








GENERAL AGENTS’ CONVENTION 

The executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Insurance General 
Agents has selected Atlanta as the meet- 
ing place for the 1933 annual convention. 
Headquarters will be maintained at the 
The defirite 
dates for the convention will be an- 
nounced later. 
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ropical Storms and Hurricane Insurance 


Porto Rico Twice in Four Years Visited by Disastrous Storms; Peculiar 
Features in the Adjustment of Tornado and Hurricane Losses 


By H. J. Werder 


For the second time within four years 
Porto Rico has been visited by a dev- 
astating hurricane, leaving death and de- 
struction in its path. The island had 
not yet recovered from the results of the 
storm of 1928, when over 1,000 people 
lost their lives and over 2,000 were in- 
jured, with tens of thousands rendered 
homeless and a property damage run- 
ning into many millions of dollars, when 
two weeks ago a storm of disastrous 
proportions swept over the island, killing 
over 200, injuring many and rendering 
thousands homeless. The property dam- 
age will again be very large, probably 
not much below that of 1928. 

Four years ago less than 10% of the 
affected property was covered by insur- 
ance, the total hurricane insurance in 
force in admitted stock companies 
amounting to $25,838,392 on which the 
companies paid losses of $4,026,941. A 
substantial amount of property, chiefly 
crops, was insured by Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don and other non-tariff carriers. Ac- 
curate figures on that insurance and the 
losses were never obtained, but as near- 
ly as can be ascertained such insurance 
exceeded $4,000,000, and losses paid were 
close to 50% on that sum. All these 
figures do not include marine losses to 
hull and cargo which naturally were 
considerable. 

As far as can be judged at this time 
losses reported by agents in Porto Rico 
run over $3,000,000. Practically all of 
this will be handled by the adjusting 
firm of Windle, Dargan & Co., Inc. of 
New York. To this must be added crop 
insurance carried by Lloyd’s of London, 
and these claims have been referred to 
Wagner & Glidden of Chicago and New 
York. Windle, Dargan & Co. have sev- 
eral adjusters on the ground, all of 
whom were active in the adjustment of 
the 1928 losses and are thoroughly ex- 
perienced and familiar with this type of 
claim and claimants. The marine claims 
will be handled by Kohler, Kemp & 
Kohler as in 1928. 

Character of Risks and Losses 

Aside from buildings and stocks in the 
larger Porto Rican cities insurance is 
carried chiefly on sugar, tobacco, coffee 
and fruit plantations; that is, on build- 
ings, machinery, warehouses, stocks, 
drying sheds, barns and equipment. In 
1928 the loss payments made by the 
stock companies were made up as fol- 
lows: 

3uildings and/or contents..$ 764,841 

Stocks of general merchan- 


0 EES I Aan, Be 199,659 
Sugar factories, buildings 

and/or contents......... 1,408,001 
Tobacco warehouses and/or 

nn. SR ee ee ee 1,640.626 
CEE BOONE 6 Siieicdesasisiens 13,813 


The loss on coffee, shade trees and 


coffee trees was very much in excess of 
this sum, as far as insured at all, and 
was covered by Lloyd’s policies or other 
non-stock carriers. The known pay- 
ments under such policies are made up 
as follows: 


Coffee plantations, shade 

trees, coffee trees........ $1,319,975 
COOE MUOOR gi oniseeeran ce 101,645 
Tobaces. stocks... 6. 6.cs0se 319,279 


The great number of buildings occu- 
pied by the poorer class of people are of 


such a flimsy construction that they con- 
stitute a risk unacceptable to insurance 
companies. For these people, who are 
most in need and who lose, if struck by 
a hurricane, all their possessions, no in- 
surance is available and they are hit the 
hardest without the possibility of pro- 
tecting themselves by insurance, even if 
they are willing and able to pay the 
premium. 
Hurricane Insurance Since 1911 

For the past twenty years hurricane 
insurance written in Porto Rico in ad- 
mitted stock companies rose from $,712,- 
148 with a premium income of $20,626 
in 1911 to a high of $35,476,609 and a 
premium income of $265,042 in 1920. Then 





ADJUSTERS IN PORTO RICO 


James T. Dargan, Jr., of Windle, 
Dargan & Co., well-known New York 
adjusters, went last week to Porto 
Rico to give his personal attention to 
the adjustment of the windstorm loss- 
es there. F. W. Lewis of the office 
of Alexander & Alexander of Balti- 
more also sailed for Porto Rico last 
week. + The Baltimore agency writes 
the business of the Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Bank, which is interest- 
ed in the coffee and tobacco losses. 











it fell off and rose again and in 1928 
amounted to over $25,000,000, since which 
time it has dropped again and in 1930 
amounted to about $16,000,000, which will 
about be the figure in force today. The 
total premium income for these twenty 
years amounted to $1,700,515 with paid 
losses of $4,535,358, chiefly due to the 
storms in 1926 and 1928. 

Up to 1926 the loss ratio was about 
33% on this business, but 1928 not only 
wiped out the entire premium income 
for twenty years, but almost three times 
that much, and that after the compa- 
nies had paid out $434,670 in 1926. From 
these figures it can easily be seen that 
the stock companies are heavy losers on 
this kind of business. Three large 
storms in six years is a rather discour- 
aging record. One peculiar feature of 
the tobacco losses in 1928 was the fact 
that a substantial part of the claims was 
made up for by a rise in tobacco prices. 
At that time tobacco prices were very 
low and when so much spot stock was 
removed from the market, prices for the 
remaining stocks rose sharply. 

What Is a Hurricane? 

A tropical cyclone or hurricane is a 
vast atmospheric disturbance with a 
calm center of low pressure, turning anti- 
clockwise in the northern and clockwise 
in the southern hemisphere. Hurricanes 
originate just south and north of: the 
equator in calm areas, known as the 
“doldrums.” There are five regions in 
which tropical cyclones originate: the 
West Indies, the China Sea, east side of 
India, Madagascar and Samoa. 

They occur in the West Indies chiefly 
during June to October. Of 176 hurri- 
canes reported in the West Indies fifty- 
three originated in August, sixty- -eight 
in September and forty-four in October. 
They follow well defined courses and 
their usual path is a parabola. Thev 
travel comparatively slowly and can be 
traced as soon as discovered, so that with 
the help of telephone, telegraph and 
radio warnings can be issued forty-eight 
hours ahead and much damage. especially 
to ocean shipping, avoided. Hurricanes 


last from one to fifteen days. There is 
no protection possible against these 
storms, except in the construction of 
buildings, though even here opinions are 
at variance. Reinforced concrete build- 
ings have been severely damaged and 
well constructed frame structures have 
withstood. The storms exceed some- 
times 200 miles an hour; of incredible de- 
structive force. They are accompanied 
and followed by floodlike rains, and 
when they strike coast towns, by de- 
structive tidal waves. For instance the 
bulk of the damage to Galveston in 1900 
when 6,000 people were killed, was done 
by the tidal wave and not by the wind 
Since then that port has been protected 
by a large seawall. 
Comparison with Conflagrations 

These storms are more destructive 
than large conflagrations, though as a 
rule the insurance loss is much smaller, 
because most destroyed property is not 
insured. The conflagration in Chicago 
in 1871 caused a damage of $168,000,000; 
Boston in 1872 a loss of $75,000,000; the 
same sum is set against Baltimore in 
1904. San Francisco cost the companies 
close to $200,000,000, though the loss was 
much larger; but here earthquake and 
fire worked together. In 1900 a hurri- 
cane caused in New Orleans a loss of 
$50,000,000; Cuba in 1926 lost over $100,- 
000,000; Porto Rico in 1926 lost $80,000,- 
000; Florida in 1928 over $100,000,000 
Porto Rico in 1928 again lost many mil- 
lions. 

The adjusting of hurricane losses in 
the tropics is an arduous task and none 
but men of sound constitution and in 
good health should attempt such work 
The sugar and tobacco plantations cover 
thousands and sometimes tens of thou- 
sands of acres. Roads after such a 
storm are in bad shape and all travel is 
on horseback, and while the estate man- 
agers naturally do their best to make 
their guests comfortable much hardship 
has to be endured when buildings are 
down and food is scarce; and all that in 
a very hot climate. 

Anyone who ever adjusted windstorm 


losses in the United States knows that 
they offer problems of their own. Build- 
ing material salvage is hard to value. 
Local opinions of what it will cost to 
place a building blown from its founda- 
tion back into place are liable to vary 
widely. 1 remember a windstorm loss to 
the buildings of a model farm in Lake 
County, Indiana, which I was asked to 
adjust. The main damage was to a thor- 
oughly up-to-date, even fancy, barn, sit- 
uated on a hillock and exposed to the full 
force of the wind. 


When about 100 yards distant no dam- 
age was visible, but on coming closer it 
was found that the entire structure had 
been moved about two feet from its 
foundation. Inside not a timber had re- 
mained in its proper place; all rafters, 
joists, plates had been pt shed out of 
place; all water pipe —— had 
been ‘wrenched loose. I do not remem- 
ber the details of the settlement but I 
do remember that I negotiated with ex- 
ceptionally fair claimants. 

In another case I was sent to look 
after a reported $10,000 windstorm loss 
to greenhouses in northwestern Illinois 
This loss was disposed of for a little over 
$54. Not a panel in the greenhouses had 
remained whole, yet the policy specifical- 
ly excluded’ damage to the glass, because, 
as the assured explained “the premium 
was too high.” 

He had saved the premium and learned 
a lot about false economy. The storm 
had not been very severe and only a 
few doors were blown out, but trees had 
been blown down and destroyed the 
panes in the greenhouses. Still worse, 
the glass splinters had been mixed with 
the dirt beds in the houses, which are 
worked by hand, and nobody would risk 
his hands working them after the storm, 
so that the entire contents, which were 
not insured, had to be thrown out. No 
doubt the loss was $10,000 and with in- 
terruption of business even much larger. 

All in all it may be said that, while 
adjusting hurricane losses in the tropics 
may be an interesting and | valuable ex- 
perience, it certainly is no “picnic.’ 





BLAINEY WITH SUSSEX FIRE 





Has Post of Superintendent of Agencies 
at Home Office; To Develop 
Mid-Western Field 
James A. Blainey, well-known person- 
ality in the fire insurance field, is now 
connected with the Sussex Fire as su- 
pervisor of agencies at the home office 
in Newark. His first efforts will be the 
development of the company’s agency 
plant and interests in the Middle West- 

ern states. 

Mr. Blainey has been in the fire and 
casualty field for many years. He start- 
ed in insurance in 1904 and in the cas- 
ualty field was Southern manager of the 
Standard Accident, manager of the Equi- 
table Casualty of Atlanta, superintend- 
ent of agencies for the Ocean Accident 
& Guarantee, Southern manager of the 
General of Scotland and manager of the 
Interstate Casualty of New Mexico. 

From 1919 to 1926 Mr. Blainey was 
vice-president and secretary of the 
Hampton Roads Fire & Marine. When 
the Cosmopolitan Fire was launched a 
few years ago he became vice-president 
and later was made president. He 
served in the latter capacity until the 


company retired from active business. 
Mr. Blainey is an experienced under- 
writer and ‘has a wide circle of ‘friends 
in the company and agency fields. 





ENTERPRISING NEWARK AGENT 


C. Carlton Colyer, Newark agent, is 
credited with turning the depression into 
an opportunity for creating a large prop- 
erty management and sales organization 
to take care of property on which mort- 
gages have been foreclosed. Today the 
concern manages fifty apartment houses 
in the eight northern counties of New 
Jersey and has sold hundreds of homes 
for mortgage companies and individuals. 
Mr. Colyer’s grandfather was the late 
Charles Colyer who was vice-president 
of the Firemen’s of Newark. 


SYDNEY SMITH PROMOTED 


Sydney Smith has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Fireman’s Fund in east- 
ern Massachusetts, with headquarters at 
Boston. He has been connected with 
the Eastern department for several years 
as a rate and service engineer. He suc- 
ceeds Special Agent Allan I. Woods who 
has been transferred to the Connecticut 
and western Massachusetts territory. 
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HE present paralysis of business with its attendant unemploy- 
ment crisis is due in large part to the fact that municipal, state 

and federal taxes are consuming the capital upon which busi- 
ness and industry operate. The load is unbearable and the resulting 
conditions have become intolerable. 


Make no mistake about it—increased taxation produces busi- 
ness stagnation and unemployment. 


Here is the situation: In 1912 the cost of government—federal, 
state and local—was two billion dollars, or 6% of the national 
income. In 1931 it was twelve billion dollars, or 22% of the 
national income, and it is headed upward. Where will we land at 
this rate of increase? One adult out of every ten in the United 
States is on the public payroll. One day’s earnings out of every 
five goes to pay the cost of government. One dollar out of every 
three of profit of a corporation or firm goes to taxes. 

This extravagance cripples all industry. 

Nobody escapes taxes. When the Government taxes industry 
the tax is passed on to the consumer, and that makes everybody a 
taxpayer. The Government is all of us and each of us. When the 
Government borrows money it does so in your name and mine. 


We indorse the note and must pay it with interest. 


The inevitable tendency of taxes is to increase. They won't 
stand still or recede unless there is an organized effort to control 
their devastating forward march. The present tax burden was 
built up by organized minorities. It can only be halted or dimin- 
ished by the vociferous protest of an organized majority. 
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Adjustment Bureau 
Concludes Meetings 


LOSS PLANS ARE OUTLINED 





First General Conference of Executive 
Management of F.C.A.B. Is 
Held in New York 





The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., last Saturday concluded a 
week of meetings and conferences with 
branch managers and assistants, resident 
adjusters from out-of-town offices and 
loss department men from company 
home offices in New York. These con- 
ferences were of a constructive nature 
and helped to present to those associated 
with the Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau a clearer picture of the plan of 
operations for the future to improve con- 
ditions of loss adjustments. 

On Monday, October 3, there was a 
meeting of the executives and depart- 
mental managers held in the board room 
at 85 John Street, New York. J. W. 
Greer, general manager of the Eastern 
department, was chairman. The meet- 
ing was attended by the entire execu- 
tive personnel of the Eastern depart- 
ment, and all branch managers, assistant 
managers and supervisors of the East- 
ern department. 

There was an opening address by 
President Paul L. Haid, which construc- 
tively presented conditions in the ad- 
justment field and certain plans which 
he had for the development of correct 
adjustment procedure. Also the im- 
provement in present day methods as 
they relate to public relations. Manager 
George W. Lilly discussed loss adjust- 
ing practices throughout the field, and 
urged upon the meeting the necessity 
for the building up of the branch ad- 
justing departments to the end that they 
might more adequately serve the com- 
panies and allied interests. W. E. Hill, 
assistant general manager, briefly dis- 
cussed and urged co-ordination in the 


field with the activities of the National 
Board, as they were co-related with ‘the 
various departments. 

Among those present were John B. 
Hines, president of the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., of Texas, with 
headquarters at Houston; T. C. Mc- 
Curdy, general manager of the Texas 
organization; and Frank E. Holmes, as- 
sistant manager. Oklahoma was repre- 
sented by Elmer Hoyle, and Arkansas 
by L. V. Martin of Little Rock. Mr. 
Hines and his associates were interested 
in loss adjusting procedure as applied to 
states outside of their territory. 

B. K. Clapp, general manager of the 
Southeastern department; K. W. With- 
ers, general manager of the Pacific Coast 
department; and Paul J. Deeds, of the 
Rocky Mountain department, were 
among those present. 


First General Conference 


This was the first time that the ex- 
ecutive management had ever been as- 
sembled in conference. The meeting was 
also attended by representatives of the 
Claims Executive Conference of Hart- 
ford; and by representatives of the East- 
ern Loss Executives Conference of New 
York, and by company representatives, 
including George Campbell and. Leon 
Lewis of the Underwriters Salvage Co. 

Following the meeting of the Eastern 
department on Monday, the. balance of 
the week was devoted to an exchange of 
ideas by the departmental managers per- 
taining to adjustment situations and con- 
ditions in their field. General condi- 
tions were studied and plans worked out 
for the improvement of loss adjustment 
procedure. Mr. Clapp outlined situations 
in his field and explained conditions in 
various states having the valued policy 
law, and pointed out that J. Carter Cook, 
general counsel of the Southeastern de- 
partment, had prepared several digests 
on policy conditions which were at the 
disposal of the companies upon request. 

Mr. Withers gave a comprehensive out- 
line of conditions on the Pacific Coast 


and their method of handling various 
situations. Plans were consummated for 
coordination in handling adjustments, 
particularly between the territory of the 
Pacific Coast department and the Rocky 
Mountain department. The problem of 
standardizing and making uniform de- 
partmental office systems, accounting, 
forms and various other matters dis- 
cussed and where practical adopted by 
the branch departments. 

_Coonsiderable time was devoted to a 
discussion of effecting economies in the 
operation of the bureau, the problem of 
determining costs, and the working out 
of an accurate and equitable system of 
cost charging for services. It is expect- 
ed that by January 1 a number of these 
plans will be in effect. 





LAWYER E. D. ROBBINS DEAD 


Was Special Counsel for Connecticut In- 
surance Department; For Years Was 
Head of Legal Division, N. Y., 

N. H. & H. R. R. 

Edward D. Robbins, special counsel of 
the Connecticut Insurance Department, 
and former counsel of the N.Y., N.H. 
& H. R. R., died in New Haven at the 
age of 78 a few days ago. During his 
service with the N. Y., N. H. & H. he 
was instrumental in effecting the consoli- 
dation of smaller railroads with The New 
Haven System while Charles S. Mellen 
was its president. His first connection 
with the Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment was under Commissioner O. R. 
Fyler. 


APPROVE AUTO VALUED FORM 

The Automobile Underwriters Club of 
New York on Tuesday voted in favor of 
some form of valued policy and again 
asked the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association to increase the mini- 
mum premium in Eastern territory from 
$5.00 to $7.50. Despite general opposi- 
tion in automobile circles to the valued 
form the underwriters held its use justi- 
fied now for competitive reasons only. 





N. Y. EXCHANGE ACTS 


The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change on Tuesday voted-to appoint a 
special committee to consider Supt. Geo. 
S. Van Schaick’s ruling on marine writ- 
ing powers with particular reference to 
its relation to the present rules of the 
Exchange. There is an existing differ- 
ence between the New York Insurance 
Department ruling and the Exchange rule 
defining fire insurance. 


Another important decision was the 
amendment of the Exchange term rules 
as applied to sprinklered risks so as to 
permit contents of all manufacturing ten- 
ants in a sprinklered building to be writ- 
ten for a term. Heretofore there have 
been exceptions for certain classes of 
manufacturers, and there often has been 
a question as to whether a certain busi- 
ness qualified under the term “manufac- 
turer.” This resulted in considerable 
trouble for the broker and the company, 
and Tuesday it was decided best to make 
all manufacturers in sprinklered buildings 
eligible for term rates. 





GEORGE BERRY IN HOSPITAL 


George Berry, veteran fieldman and 
for a long while representative of the 
Pittsburgh Underwriters, is now a pa- 
tient in the Brooklyn Hospital, suffering 
from a rheumatic affliction. Mr. Berry 
is a member of the Blue Goose and 
members of the New York City Pond 
have been visiting and writing him re- 
cently. He is in Ward K in the Brook- 
lyn Hospital, which is located at Ashi- 
land Place and DeKalb Avenue. Visit- 
ing hours are daily from 1 to 2 p. m. 
and from 6 to 6:30 p. m. 





FOREIGN EXECUTIVES HERE 


General Manager Svend F. Jacobsen 
of the Reinsurance Co. Salamandra is 
in New York, and also G. D. Talbot, 
foreign superintendent of the Christiania 
General. Mr. Talbot was at one time 
manager of the Salamandra. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COURSES 











X- 
- Columbia University Will Give Three 
a During 1932-33; J. D. Erskine and 
t- P. B. Reed Instructors 
to Columbia University will give three fire 
he insurance courses this year through the 
i extension department of the School of 
vn Business, These courses are as follows: 
fire hazards and prevention—beginning 
he February 13 and every Monday there- 
es after, 7:30 to 9:10 p.m.; instructor, J. 
to Douglas Erskine, assistant manager of 
n- the Eastern Underwriters Association. 
it- Fire insurance, beginning October °5 
ve and every Monday thereafter, 7 to 8:40 
of p.m.; instructor, Prentiss B. Reed, vice- 
en president, Wagner & Glidden, Inc., ad- 
3i- justers. Adjustment of fire losses—be- 
c- ginning February 8 and every Wednes- 
le day thereafter, 7 to 8:40 p.m.; instruc- 
Ly, tor, Mr. Reed. Both Mr. Erskine and 
ke Mr. Reed are prominent in fire insur- 
gs ance and these courses should be very 


instructive and beneficial to those stu- 
dents taking them. 





GENERAL ENTERS MASS. 


The General of Seattle has entered 
Massachusetts and appointed Harry L. 
Anderson as state agent. He has had 
ns fourteen years of experience in fire in- 
| surance in New England, first with Bos- 
ton general agencies and for the last 

four years as special agent for New Eng- 
land for the Universal. His headquar- 
x ters are at 33 Broad Street, Boston. 





MERCURY WITH FULLER & KERN 


Fuller & Kern, New York agents, have 
heen appointed metropolitan managers of 
the Mercury of St. Paul. This company 
is a running mate of the St. Paul Fire 
& Marine. Other companies represented 
se by Fuller & Kern include the Boston, 
= Security, Merchants of Providence, 
Georgia Home, Virginia Fire & Marine, 
we Great Eastern Fire, Constitution Indem- 

nity and Norwich Union Indemnity. 





0 C. F. WILLIAMS, President 












GERMAN FIRE LOSSES 





Large Claims Not Excessive This Year; 
Textile and Leather Industries 
Worst Sufferers 


So far this year large fire losses have 
not been excessive in Germany in spite 
of the economic situation. This is due 
to a large extent to the fact that stocks 
are low and many factories are closed. 


However in the textile and leather 
branches fires have been frequent and 
losses heavy, and this applies not only 
to Germany, but equally to France, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Switzerland. 
In Germany twenty-nine fires exceeding 
$24,000 caused losses of 5,700,000 marks in 
these industries, against twenty-nine fires 
for 3,650,000 marks in 1931. Of these 
nineteen broke out in textile factories 
causing a loss of 3,955,000 marks and 
ten with a loss of 1,810,000 marks in 
leather factories, chiefly factories mak- 
ing shoes. 


DEATH OF LEWIS H. SMALL 


Lewis H. Small, head of the Lewis H. 
Small, Inc., agency of Hartford, died 
suddenly at his home there last week 
Born in Hartford in 1877 Mr. Small was 
educated in the public schools there and 
at the age of 15 entered the employ of 
the Insurance Co. of North America. He 
remained with that company for thirty- 
four years. On the death of Charles 
Parker he was promoted from assistant 
New England manager to New England 
manager, a position he held until 1926 
when he resigned from the company to 
enter the local agency field. His son, 
Lewis H. Small, Jr., was associated with 
him in the agency. Mr. Small also 
leaves a wife, a brother and a sister. 


LOWER GERMAN RIOT RATES 

Lloyd’s of London have substantially 
reduced the rates charged for riot in- 
surance in Germany. This business is 
written almost exclusively on business 
belonging to non-German interests. 











that don’t come within the scope of government. 
organized groups have succeeded in getting appropriations for 
activities that have no relation to government. In the course of 
time a small research body becomes a major government bureau 
with a staggering annual appropriation and with an ever-lengthen- 
ing payroll of office holders—and how they hold! 

This must stop. The reckless extravagance in government 
must be curbed and controlled. We have proceeded too long on 
the idea that what's everybody’s business is nobody’s business, only 
to be confronted with the stern fact that the cost of public business 
is every citizen’s concern. 

It is futile to hope for sound business conditions and steady 
employment while we tolerate a policy of prodigal extravagance in 
government. 

You, as a citizen, can help remedy this condition by your 
protest and your vote. This is not a time for partisanship but for 
patriotism. Tell those who represent you in municipal, state and 
federal offices that you expect, require and insist upon economy in 
government. You can do this individually but by all means do it 
collectively through any organization or organizations to which 
you belong. 

Public opinion writes its own ticket. If you want economy in 
government you have only to order it. Add your voice to the 
public protest that no office holder dares to ignore. Cast your vote, 
irrespective of party, for those candidates who are pledged to run 
the business of government on a business-like basis. 

CuHar es F. WILLIAMS, President. 


WESTERN UNION POSTERS 





Shows How A. D. T. Co. Provides Means 
for Immediate Discovery of Fires 
in Their Early Stages 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. par- 
ticipated in Fire Prevention Week by 
featuring in the windows of all its of- 
fices throughout the country posters pre- 
pared by its controlled company, the 
American District Telegraph Co., which 
also will display the posters in its of- 
fices and central stations in 116 cities. 
Last year the American District Tele- 
graph Co. through its central station 
services, protected property valued at 
more than twenty and a quarter billion 
dollars, with’ total losses amounting to 
less than three hundredths of one per 
cent. 

In commenting on Fire Prevention 
Week, C. C. Johnson, president of the 
A. D. T. Co., said: “During Fire Pre- 
vention Week our central stations 
throughout the country are to be open to 
the public to demonstrate how a central 
station service provides means for im- 
mediate discovery of fires in their early 
stages and how the alarms are instantly 
transmitted to the fire department. The 
purpose of the demonstration is to ac- 
quaint the public with the fastest known 
methods of detecting and _ reporting 
fires.” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE MEETING 


The New Hampshire Association of 
Insurance Agents is holding its annual 
meeting next Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, October 19, at the Hotel Car- 
penter in Manchester. Among the speak- 
ers will be Ralph G. Hinkley of Boston, 
New England manager of the American 
Insurance Co.; Insurance Commissioner 
John E. Sullivan, and President Charles 
L. Gandy of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. In the morning there 
will be a golf tournament for agents and 
company field men. The banquet in the 
evening will be held at the Manchester 
Country Club. 





The Government is now engaged in many expensive pursuits 


Small, well- 











Philadelphia Premiums 
Philadelphia fire insurance pre- 
miums declined more than 16% dur- 
ing the first half of this year, the 
total for 1932 being $3,884,047 as com- 
pared with $4,652,660 for the same 
period of last year and $5,554,087 for 
the first six months of 1930. The 
Home of New York group leads this 
year with $728,599, compared with 
$443,731 for the North America group 
and $236,498 for the North British & 
Mercantile group. The Royal-Liver- 
pool, Fire Association and America 
Fore groups follow. 











N. J. SCHOOL INSURANCE 


Outside interests failed to obtain con- 
trol of the New Jersey school insurance 
on buildings which come under the su- 
pervision of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, according to a decision made by 
the board recently. Prior to 1931 the 
school insurance which came under the 
supervision of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, was placed by Edgar Ellis, for- 
mer assemblyman of Paterson, who had 
been appointed state insurance adjuster 
by the Government officials at Trenton. 
Under an arrangement with S. Meredith 
Dickinson, well-known agent of Trenton, 
the state board has been placing its own 
insurance and there has not alone been 
a great saving in premiums but a larger 
coverage on buildings which come under 
the supervision of the board. 





NEW BOSTON AGENCY 


A new Boston agency under the name 
of Attridge, Matsuki & Co. has been 
formed with headquarters at 89 Broad 
Street. The members of the firm are 
Walter S. Attridge and Edward T. Mat- 
suki. The former has been with Bos- 
ton agencies for twelve years and the 
latter has been in the business for eigh- 
teen years. The new agency has the 
Safeguard, the Importers & Exporters 
and the Standard of Hartford. 
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Ad Manager Surveys 
Local Agency Field 


OVER 3,000 AGENTS QUERIED 





J. W. Mason of London Assurance 
Group Tells Wisconsin Agents of 
Questions Asked Producers 





Seeking information to aid him in pre- 
senting local with better sales 
mater:al Jarvis Woolverton Mason, ad- 
vertising counsel of the London Assur- 
ance group, sent out a list of questions 
to over 3,000 agents in thirty-three 
states asking them to check the answers 
which they considered correct. He has 
received several hundred replies to this 
Speaking last Friday be- 
fore the Wisconsin Association of In- 
surance Agents at Madison Mr. Mason 
gave some interesting information with 
respect to his research work among the 
agency forces. 

Mr. Mason presented a series of charts 
which answered nine questions on agen- 
cy management and as he went along 
he compared the national results with 
the results of the state of Wisconsin 
alene. Here are the questions: “Which 
of the following forms of competition 
seriously affect your fire and automobile 
business?” Below this were listed seven 
different kinds of prevalent competition 
The second question dealt with the rela- 
tive salab‘lity of ten allied fire lines. The 
third question revealed the fact that half 
the agents in the country sell insurance 
on time payments and showed the rela- 
tive popularity of three methods of time 
payment. The fourth question told which 
of twelve agency management subjects 
agents are most interested in learning 
about. 

The fifth question showed the relative 
ponularity of eight kinds of local agency 
advertising. The sixth question con- 
cerned company versus agency stationery 
and proved, beyond doubt, that agents 
prefer to use company stationery. The 
next division dealt with the agents’ rea- 
sons for representing their fire compa- 
nies and showed how these nine hun- 
dred and ninety-five agents felt about 
the ten major sales points which fire 
companies have to present to agents. 

The eighth question was: “Are you 


agents 


questionnaire. 


in favor of discontinuing special forms 
of policies and using only straight fire, 
windstorm, and combined fire and wind- 
storm policies, attaching the necessary 
uniform forms?” The facts developed 
here showed that this is a purely sec- 
tional question that differs widely, as to 
opinion, in the various parts of the coun- 
try. The last question dealt with the 
problem of whether or not agents would 
be willing to pay half the cost of di- 
rect mail campaigns of tested and prov- 
en value; the campaigns completely pre- 
pared by the home office and sent to lists 
furnished by the agents. 

In conclusion Mr. Mason said, “Re- 
member, in considering the few ideas you 
may have gotten from these charts, that 
they aren’t my opinion, or any company 
man’s idea, nor even the opinion of any 
specialist in agency methods but the con- 
sidered, proven ideas of nine hundred 
and ninety-five good local agents in thir- 
ty-three of the states of our union.” 





50 YEARS IN FIRE INSURANCE 


Up-State New York insurance circles 
marked another anniversary last week- 
end when Ernest Bouton completed fifty 
years of continuous service in the insur- 
ance field. Beginning as an agent for 
the Commercial Insurance Co. of New 
York, at Warsaw, Mr. Bouton later be- 
came president of the Wyoming Fire of 
N. Y. and has held that office for many 
years. Members of his sales staff pre- 
sented him with more than $200,000 of 
new business on the day of his fiftieth 
anniversary as a special token of esteem. 





E. E. SOENKE SUCCEEDS CRANE 

E. E. Soenke, secretary and managing 
underwriter of the Security Fire of 
Davenport, Ia, was last week elected 
vice-president of the Western Insurance 
3ureau at the semi-annual meeting at 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. He succeeds the 
late D. W. Crane, vice-president of the 
Ohio Farmers. 





‘TO CURB AUTO THEFTS 

The Union of German Automobile 
Underwriters decided at a recent con- 
ference in Berlin on new rules to re- 
strict the ever-growing automobile 
thefts. Especially the used car market 
will be subject to close supervision in 
which the government will lend an aid- 
ing hand. 


P. H. Goodwin Talk 


(Continued from Page 1) 


arrived for action. It was only after 
the convention was under way that Mr. 
Goodwin and other agents’ leaders re- 
ceived reassuring statements from com- 
pany executives who were at the Hotel 
Benjamin Franklin, convention headquar- 
ters, which gave rise to hopes that peace- 
ful negotiations may remove the neces- 
sity for actual combat. 

As chairman of the National Associa- 
tion’s conference committee, Mr. Good- 
win felt it his duty to guide the asso- 
ciation in this crisis. With a deep sense 
of responsibility he asked that action be 
deferred pending further conferences. 
Here an apparent conflict arose between 
two strong principles to which the or- 
ganized agents owe their loyalty. For 
years the National Association has held 
to the theory that in handling problems 
with companies, conference and co-op- 
eration should prevail. Likewise, the 
agents maintain that no company which 
conducts its business through any me- 
dium other than the American Agency 
System can be classed as a loyal agency 
company, Mr. Goodwin said yesterday. 
Certainly, he maintained, there are many 
companies which avow allegiance to the 
agency system which are not today prov- 
ing their faith by their acts. However, 
despite the seriousness of the situation 
it was decided to continue conferences 
on the branch office situation. 


Urges Small Town Agents to Be Alert 

Mr. Goodwin emphasized the point 
that agents in small towns should not sit 
idly by and consider the branch office 
problem the city agent’s trouble alone. 
He said that unless something is done 
to curb competition from company 
branch offices the local agent will be a 
thing of the past not only in New York 
and other metropolitan centers but like- 
wise in eyery town and village. 

Speaking further on the branch office 
situation Mr. Goodwin said: 

“For more than a decade I have been 
grappling with this problem. I have 
watched my business and the business 
of my friends melt away under the 
scorching sun of unfair branch office 
competition, and I have devoted my time 
and efforts to a solution, in an earnest 
desire to protect this business of ours. 

“It is no new problem, but it is grow- 
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ing more acute day by day. There are 
companies which do not hesitate to take 
the position that the branch office meth- 
od of production soon will be no longer 
a theory but an established fact. There 
are heads of still more companies, hovw- 
ever, who consistently maintain that the 
agency system on which the insurance 
business has been built to its present 
strength is so firmly impregnated into 
the insurance structure that it cannot 
fail unless it become inert and bring 
about its self-destruction. 

“T think it is needless for me to state 
that our feud is with the production 
branch office which is engaged in com- 
petition with agents, not the genuine ser 
vice office, although it is easy to cite 
cases where a branch office, under the 
mask of ‘service office’ is actively solicit- 
ing business. Our altercation applies as 
well to home office counters, and every 
other type of direct solicitation on the 
part of an insurance company. 

Unfairness Readily Apparent 

“The unfairness of such competition is 
readily apparent. The production branch 
office is operated in open defiance of ac- 
quisition cost rules. As ordinarily oper- 
ated, in addition to the high salaried 
manager, there are scores of solicitors 
out gathering in business which they 
do not even know how to write, while 
the branch office writes the policies and 
provides the perquisites—rent, telephone, 
stenographic service—all the overhead 
which we, as agents, must pay out of 
our commissions. And these office so- 
licitors are paid just exactly the same 
commissions that you and I receive. 
There can be no conceivable justification 
of this method of operation. 

“The question of why companies de- 
liberately establish branch offices, so ex- 
pensive of operatoin, is pertinent. Some 
of them have been in existence for many 
vears. When they were few in number 
they were enabled to produce sufficient 
volume of premium to render them 
profitable. In those days, the companies 
could afford to be interested in volume, 
without so much regard to the loss 
columns. 

B-anch Office Advantages Removed 

“Then in the boom days, following the 
War, competition for volume of business 
knew no bounds. The loss figures were 
absolutely ignored. Companies inherent- 
ly loyal to the agency system felt them- 
selves forced by competition to establish 
branch offices. The system grew to such 
proportions that, as a matter of compe- 
tition between companies, whatever ad- 
vantage formerly accrued to branch office 
production was no more, 

“Now that economic conditions have 
forced companies once more to turn to 
underwriting and look for profitable 
business, and to exercise all economies 
in operation, they find themselves with 
these uneconomic branches which they 
have built with their own hands. And 
meanwhile, the business which the agent 
formerly found sufficient for conduct of 
his own office, has been grabbed up by 
the branch offices to a truly alarming 
extent. 

Another subject considered by Mr. 
Goodwin when speaking yesterday to the 
Kansas agents was the support extended 
by the American Telephone & Telegranh 
Co. to a mutual insurance company. He 
said that here is a great national enter- 
prise with thousands and thousands of 
stockholders and operating for a profit 
for these stockholders featuring a non- 
profit institution in a magazine adver- 
tisement. He said that this inconsist- 
ency has been brought to the attention 
of the telephone company officers and he 
believ es that they will give heed to the 
agents’ contention that the dollar invest- 
ed in an insurance company has the 
same inherent right to earn a profit as 
the dollar invested in the telephone com- 


pany. 


RADIO PREVENTION TALKS 

Patrick J. O’Connor of Svea Fire & 
Life delivered two radio talks this week 
on fire prevention. Both were from Jer- 
sey City. 
over Station WHOM and the second 
time on Wednesday afternoon over Sta- 
tion WAAT 





He spoke first on Tuesdav 
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Insurance Institute 
Meets on October 25 


AT THE HOTEL P PENNSYLVANIA 





Luncheon Will Be Social Feature This 
Year, With No Banquet Planned; 


Institute Shows Gains 





The Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., will hold its twenty-fourth annual 
meeting on Tuesday, October 25, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. There 
will be a morning business session, be- 
ginning at 10:30 o'clock, to be followed 
by a luncheon at which there will be a 
feature speaker. The evening banquet 
has been discontinued for this year. The 
name of the speaker will be announced 
later. It is expected that a large num- 
ber of fire, casualty, marine, surety and 
life company executives will attend this 
conference of the largest insurance edu- 
cational organization in the United 
States. 

In spite of the business depression the 
Insurance Institute has made excellent 
headway this last year under the leader- 
ship of President Charles R. Pitcher and 
Secretary Edward R. Hardy. A larger 
number of graduates will receive their 
final certificates in 1932 than ever before. 
A larger number of associates have reg- 
istered subjects for theses as candidates 
for fellowship than ever before. A larger 
number of theses have been received and 
accepted during the past Institute year 
than ever before. A larger number of 
correspondence courses will be offered by 
the Institute in 1932-1933 than ever be- 
fore. 





J. G. RICHARDSON IN N. Y. 

J. G. Richardson has been appointed 
manager of the agency brokerage de- 
partment in New York of the Fireman’s 
Fund group of companies. He will be as- 
sociated with F. H. W. Kynes, manager 
of the New York office. Mr. Richardson 
has been with the Fireman’s Fund com- 
panies for several years as special agent 
in West Virginia and more recently in 
western Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Special Agent Allan I. Woods, who has 
represented the fleet in the eastern Mas- 
sachusetts field, is transferred to the 
western part of the state and Connec- 
ticut to succeed Mr. Richardson. He will 
have his headquarters in Hartford. 





HARDELL SUCCEEDS ACKERMAN 
Waldo E. Hardell, of Underwriters at 
Lloyds of Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the automobile de- 
partment of Charles W. Sexton Co. of 
Minneapolis to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Harry A. Ackerman. 
Mr. Hardell, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has spent. his 
entire career in the insurance business 
beginning in 1920 when he became affi- 
liated with the Sexton organization. Six 
years later he joined the Lloyds organi- 
zation for which Sexton Co. is general 
agent. His appointment became effective 
August 1. Mr. Ackerman’s death oc- 
curred suddenly as a result of septic poi- 
soning following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. He was 40 years old. 





CHARLES B. DeMILLE DEAD 

Charles B. DeMille, 60 years of age, 
and one of the leading fire agents of 
Seattle, Wash., died recently. He had 
been ill for a year. Mr. DeMille in the 
past was a past most loyal gander of the 
Seattle Pond of the Blue Goose. He is 
survived by his widow and two sons. 





R. W. SIMONS RESIGNS 

Richard W. Simons has resigned as 
state agent for the Union of Canton, ef- 
fective November 6. His territory com- 
prises New York state, Connecticut and 
northern New Jersey. 

HOME DIVIDEND DECLARED 

The directors of the Home of New 
York this week declared a dividend of 
25 cents a share payable November 1 
to stockholders of record October 15. 


DEATH OF JOHN R. FREEMAN 





Former President of Associated Factory 

Mutual Fire Companies of Boston 

a Prominent Engineer 

John R. Freeman, former president of 
the Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies of Boston and wide- 
ly known as one of the country’s lead- 
ing engineers, died last week at his home 
in Providence, R. I. at the age of 76 
years. In spite of his advanced age he 

had been ill for only two days before his 
death. Last April at a testimonial din- 
ner given in his honor Mr. Freeman was 
called “America’s foremost engineer” in 
a letter written by President Hoover. 

Mr. Freeman, who was, born in West 
Bridgeton, Me., on July 27, 1855, was 
graduated from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1876. His first 
professional work was with the Essex 
company, which controls the water power 
on the Merrimac River in Lawrence, and 
he rose to the position of that concern’s 
chief engineer. In 1886, he joined the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance companies of Boston and for many 
years he was president and treasurer of 
that organization. 

In 1895-96 he was the engineering 
member of the Massachusetts metropoli- 
tan water board and later was the engi- 
neer in charge of the inquiries which 
resulted in the erection of the dam in 
the Charles River between Cambridge 
and Boston. For several years he was 
senior consulting engineer to the New 
York water supply commission, and one 
of the two large storage reservoirs that 
he recommended is now being con- 
structed. He prepared the basis of Bal- 
timore’s present water supply. 

Past president of the Boston Society 
of Civil Engineers, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, and the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, he had 


been consultant to numerous foreign 
governments. Mr. Freeman had been 
awarded honorary degrees by Brown 


University. Tufts College, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Yale. 
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FR, a eee $47,599,452.91 
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OPPOSES VILLAGE RISK FUND 

John D. Henderson, well-known local 
agent at Herkimer, N. Y. voiced the in- 
surance men’s objections to the village 
of Herkimer entering the country self- 
insurance plan before a recent meeting 
of the village board. The board at the 
time took no action on the proposal. Mr. 
Henderson stressed the fact that the 
county lacks reserves with which pro- 
perly to carry on a self-insurance plan 
and also spoke against further intrusion 
into the insurance business of any form 
of government, whether local, state or 
national. 


PREVENTION PROCLAMATIONS 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers estimates that between 300 and 
400 mayors in this country have issued 
Fire Prevention Week proclamations in 
addition to those issued by President 
Hoover and about forty governors of 
states. 


LOCAL BOARD ELECTION 
The Allentown (Pennsylvania) Insur- 
ance Exchange recently re-elected its 
officers as follows: president, Paul H. 
Miers; vice-president, David J. Nagle; 








secretary, Nimson Eckert, and treasurer, 
Charles Seaman. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


J. W. COCHRAN, V.-P. 
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Auto Men Consider 
Proposal of W. U. A. 


INITIAL 


FEARS DISAPPEAR 





Committee to Consider Taking Over 
Allied Lines Believed to Have 


Constructive Plans 





When the Western Underwriters As- 
sociation held its recent meeting at Man- 
chester, Vt., and decided to consider the 
question of taking jurisdiction over lines 
of insurance other than marine in addi- 
tion to the straight fire business already 
controlled, there was considerable un- 
easiness aroused among some automobile 
underwriters in New York who feared 
something might be done to weaken the 
present strength of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Association. How- 
ever, the personnel of the committee 
named to consider this question provides 
assurance that there is more likely to 
be a strengthening of central control 
rather than a reversion to sectionalism. 

President Walter D. Williams of the 


-W. U. A. has appointed the following 


as a committee to study the desirability 
and feasibility of the association taking 
jurisdiction over all classes of business 
written by its members, excluding ma- 
rine, and to report its findings with rec- 
ommendations to the W. U. A. govern- 
ing committee: E. A. Henne, America 
Fore, chairman; C. F. Shallcross, North 
British & Mercantile; C. R. Street, 
Great American; George H. Bell, Na 
tional of Hartford, and John C. Harding, 
Springfield Fire & Marine. 

Many insurance men hold the opinion 
that the W. U. A. may take some action 
similar to that already taken by the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association and the 
South-Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. In the East and South the fire as- 
sociations have ruled that all company 
members must adhere to the rates and 
commissions of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Association whether ‘they 
belong to that organization or not. This 
prevents members of the fire associa- 
tions which are not likewise members 
of the automobile organization from 
using their freedom from regulation 
automobilewise to pay extra commis- 
sions on auto lines in order to control 
desirable fire business. 

In some states in the Middle West 
the automobile situation has not been 
satisfactory and the W. U. A.’s proposal 
is interpreted to mean the possibility o/ 
a decision to clean up the sore spots. It 
is not widely believed that the W. U. A 
is opposed to the idea of national con- 
trol of automobile insurance practices 
through the present association « but 
rather is desirous of going a step for 
ward in the direction of curtailing ba: 
competitive practices. 





NEWARK MASS MEETING 


Leon A. Watson, manager of the New 
Jersey Schedule Rating Office; Gilber! 
E. Stecher, special agent of the Com 
mercial Union, and Fire Commissioner 
Kenlan of Newark are among those who 
spoke at a mass meeting held in the 
city hall in Newark Tuesday evening in 
connection with the Fire Preventio: 
Week program. The meeting was also 
attended by many Newark merchants. 
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Criminal Decision Is 
Barred in Civil Action 


PENNSYLVANIA COURT RULING 





Appeal Court Holds ‘Arson Acquittal 
Cannot Be Used as Evidence in 
Suit for Insurance Money 





In Bobereski vy. Insurance Co. of 
Pennsylvania an action on a fire policy, 
in which the insurance company’s chief 
defense was that the plaintiff was con- 
cerned in the burning of the insured 
property, the Pennsylvania Superior 
Court held that the record of a crim- 
inal prosecution against the insured for 
conspiracy to burn the house with intent 
to defraud the insurance company, with 
which prosecution the company was in 
no way connected, and which showed nol. 
pros., was not admissible as evidence for 
the plaintiff. The Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court has declared the general rule to 
be that the judgment and record of a 
criminal case is not admissible in evi- 
dence on the trial of a civil action in- 
volving the same matter. For this error 
in admission of evidence judgment for 
plaintiff was reversed and a new trial 
granted. 

In the same case it was held that the 
trial court should not have allowed the 
plaintiff to read to the jury the amount 
of damages claimed in her proof of loss 
It was immaterial what amount she 
claimed; she could recover only on the 
basis of the damages proved by her on 
the trial. Both the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court and the Superior Court 
have repeatedly ruled that proofs of loss 
are not substantive evidence for the 
plaintiff, and that no part of them can 
be admitted for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the amount of damages to be al- 
lowed the plaintiff in case of recovery. 
They are admitted in evidence to show 
a compliance with the requirements of 
the policy in that respect, but no part 
of them is to be read to the jury, at 
least on behalf of the plaintiff. 

But as in this case the jury adopted 
the figure fixed by the defendant’s wit- 
ness as the cost of replacing the build- 
ing, itwas held that the error was 
harmless. 


NATIONAL UNION CHANGES 


J. P. Orme Appointed State Agent for 
Ga. and Ala.; G. G. Jefferson 
State Agent for Virginia 
J. Priestly Orme has been appointed 
state agent of the National Union for 
Georgia and Alabama, effective Novem- 
ber 1, with headquarters in the Trust 
Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta. 
Mr. Orme is a graduate of the Virginia 
Military Institute and gained his early 
insurance experience with the Southern 
department of the Queen and the South- 
eastern Underwriters Association. Later 
he joined forces with the Rochester 
American, covering several Southeastern 
states as fieldman and later was ap- 
pointed state agent of Georgia for the 
Great American fleet, which position he 
relinquishes to become associated with 

the National Union. 

Mr. Orme will be asisted in Alabama 
by S. D. Daniell as special agent. Mr. 
Daniell has been associated with the 
National Union for several years as 
manager of the Birmingham branch 
office, but under the new arrangement 
he will assume supervision of the entire 
state of Alabama under Mr. Orme’s 
direction. 

George G. Jefferson has been = ap- 
pointed state agent for Virginia, effective 
October 15. with headquarters at 19 
North 8th Street, Richmond. Mr. Jef- 
ferson comes to the National Union with 
a background of insurance experience 
gained through the Virginia Ratine 
Bureau and more recently as_ special 
agent of the Fire Association. 

SVEA GETS VIENNA RE. 

Another company of the well-known 
Mutzenbecher group, the Vienna Re- 
insurance Co. of Vienna, will be con- 
trolled by the Svea of Gothenburg, 
Sweden. 
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Educate the Public 

To Think “Security” 
FLEMING MESSAGE TO AD MEN 
National Board Conservation Head Tell; 


How This Has Been Done Suc- 
cessfully in the Past 








T. Alfred Fleming, head of the con- 
servation department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, stressed th: 
necessity of insurance advertising men 
focusing the attention, habits and ideais 
of the public on a common objective, 
insurance and security, when speaking 
last week before the annual meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. Mr. Fleming 
said that before trying to sell the pub- 
lic individual forms of coverage it should 
be thoroughly sold beyond question of a 
doubt on need for protection against 
thase many hazards with which the in- 
dividual person cannot cope successfully 

Mr. Fleming said in part: 

“Tf we could harness the same tech- 
nique, the same co-operative effort, for 
social and economic upbuilding, for en- 
larging the scope of community insur- 
ance service, we would soon have a peo- 
ple thinking security, and not satisfied 
until they were supplied with indemnity 
for every hazard that exists. It is the 
idea of indemnification, the principle be- 
neath the coverage, that requires sales 
advertising. All the ramifications of 
class or type will follow, as the moon 
follows the sun. 

“This idea will not be ‘sold’ by any 
spasmodic, superficial, impulsive method, 
but by deliberate. painstaking prepara- 
tion and systematic execution. In a pro- 
gram of this character every force of 
insurance service takes a part. The acts 
of every insurance employe or repre- 
sentative must mesh with the thought of 
the printed page. We must live the 
ideal. Nothing less than this co-opera- 
tive effort extending across the whole 
range of insurance, including all com- 
panies and agents and all kinds of cov- 
erage in one great underlying, funda- 
mental, systematic and persistent at- 
tempt, will sell the general public the 
real ‘thought of protection.’ 

Forms of Coverage Mere Detail in Plan 

“Different forms of coverage are mere 
details if a nation is roused to think 
in terms of personal and business se- 
curity. So-called sales resistance will 
disappear to the degree in which the 
public is convinced that it is unneces- 
sary and unwise to take chances when 
complete protection is not only easy but 
economical to obtain. Isaac W. Holman 
in 1887—forty-five years ago—speaking 
before the Fire Underwriters of the 
Northwest, said: ‘The remedy is educa- 
tion. In this way alone can we over- 
come the ravages made by the insurrec- 
tion of ignorance. The reasonable and 
practical have not been taught, there- 
fore, the unreasonable and the imprac- 
tical have been embraced. That but few 
persons have taken the trouble to find 
out what insurance is forms no reason 
why an effort should not be made to 
give all an opportunity to understand it. 
Our business is the gainer and not the 
loser by investigation.’ 

“The National Board has been a con- 
sistent believer in co-operative advertis- 
ing along the lines I have indicated and 
has, for a period of years, conducted a 
comprehensive series in all dailv, and 
some weekly, newspapers in the United 
States. Copy was prepared along fun- 
damental lines, particularly emphasizing 
the economic service rendered to the 
nation by the business of insurance I" 
supplying reliable credit and commercial 
stability. It has not only urged the usc 
of local advertising by agents but has 
prepared and supplied copy in mat an 
electro form for such use. Over two 
thousand agents are using this service 
At the present time the committee on 
public relations has before it for con- 
sideration its future program. The 
thought and study now being given this 
subject by the chairman and members 
of that body will unquestionably develop 
a new and fertile field of co-operative 
contact.” 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J, SCHMIDT. 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
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CAPITAL 
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JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. oft R. M. SMITH, Vive Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS. 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. € 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, bg Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2dV.-Pres, LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN F IRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, m R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, toe E.G.POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
b NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H.R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
.WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pre:. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
‘WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V. '-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 . Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
ees" R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice ‘enna 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. > LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres, F. J. ROAN. 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President J. C. HEYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. T.A.SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. S.K.McCLURE,3rdVice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT ee 5 Bas dyn gute 
r ’ 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois ein Poemuintin ~~ 
TS &, CA Vie aes EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
~ ee ae mga 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
, Secretary 
ees: ERSEY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT es ae 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada ——— BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers AS. MEEKER, Secretary 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 
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Among the—to me, at least—interest- 
ing antiques or relics I have collected 
while traveling in New York state, I 
have pieces of wood which I myself was 
allowed to take from a decaying log, 
placed along the roadside in the prop- 
erty of the Rogers Rock Club on Lake 
George, a place I have visited for twenty 
years in my travels up and down the 
beautiful lake region of New York state. 
It is just a bit of decaying timber taken 
from the forests over 160 years ago to 
be fashioned into a “boom” across Lake 
Champlain at the base of Fort Ticon- 
deroga to the east shore of the Lake, at 
one of its narrowest places (Crown 
Point farther north being narrower). 

These logs were fastened together by 
a chain of iron links, through perfo- 
rations at each end, after the bark was 
taken off and they were “dressed” a lit- 
tle with axe and adze—the perforations 
and leveling still show in this log. These 
“booms” were thrown across to prevent 
hostile ships from passing up or down 
the Lake. 

It is only a decaying log, 160 years 
old, but what stories it could tell from 
the time it was a seedling in the for- 
ests until the present time; of the 
French and Indian wars, the struggle 
for colonial empire between the French 
and British with their Indian allies, the 
Revolutionary War, the subsequent 
opening up of the country, the tremen- 
dous advances this country has made 
since that time, the coming of the rail- 
roads, the automobile, the airplane, the 
Great War. Yes, only a decaying log, 
soon to disintegrate and become earth, 
but if I had the time I would like to 
write a prose poem about this old log. 
Now many a person passes it and doesn’t 
know just why that old piece of wood 
is lying there for, some vandal having 
long since removed the “marker.” 

Last summer, one moonlight night, I 
rested on this log, and allowing my 
imagination free rein in connection with 
what this log meant to me, I imagined 
I saw Col. Rogers, chief of the British 
“rangers,” in his leather garments scout- 
ing along the densely forested shores 
right near where I sat, spying on the 
French advance posts from Fort Caril- 
lon (the French name of Fort Ticon- 
deroga) and _ swiftly canoeing away 
under the shadow of the promontory 
still bearing his name, viz., Rogers’ 
Rock. Then I heard the howl of the 
tomahawking French Indians across the 
Lake, or was it the noise of some camp- 
ers across the lake around a campfire? 
And the booming of the cannon at the 
fort (or was it distant thunder?) sig- 
naling to their outposts. 

A hotel guest approached me at that 
time and said I must be lonely, which 
spoiled the whole thing, and when I ex- 
plained to him all about the old log 
and its effect on me he regarded me 
with some amusement, and said: “Why 
that’s just an old log and should be 
carted away, anyway!” There’s always 
somebody taking the joy out of life, 
anyway 

* * oS 


A Pleasant Economy 

One of the cheapest pleasures, espe- 
cially in these days of having to reduce 
one’s traveling expenses, is to skip a 
meal time or eat very little during the 
day to save money and then get very 
hungry. The pleasure of anticipating a 
good evening meal after a day of virtual 
fasting is a keen one. It is like the 


little boy who asked his father how he 
could have some real pleasure without 
much expense. “Boy,” he said, “when I 
was a kid and wanted to have a little 
fun, I went to bed in an ice cold room 
and covered myself up warmly, all ex- 
cept one leg, which I left uncovered, and 
when that got good and cold, I drew it 
under the cover—that gave me real 
pleasure.” 

No traveling man who did not travel 
in the old days and did not have to 
stop in some of the rookeries that ex- 
isted in some small towns thirty or forty 
years ago, realizes the gist of the above. 
I remember one night in the early nine- 
ties when I had to stay over at Ham- 
mondsport. It was a bitter cold night, 
there was a cold wind off Keuka Lake 
and there was no central heating plant 
in the hotel, only a large stove in the 
office. I went to bed with my clothes 
on and an ulster and when I woke up in 
the morning, the water was frozen in the 
pitcher. 

I had this experience several times 
while traveling in the wilds of northern 
Ontario in 1912. In fact I found a du- 
plication of conditions in the back dis- 
tricts of Canada in 1912 to 1914 that 
exactly paralleled conditions in New 
York state in the early nineties. But on 
the whole we got better and more whole- 
some food than in some of the modern 
European hotels, with their sauces and 
garlic. French and Italian chefs bury 
their fine raw material in rich and in- 
digestible gravies, of which gravies your 
stomach reminds you all night and the 
following day. In one of these restau- 
rants, within the year, an Italian cook 
put garlic even in the poached egg I or- 
dered, 

To get back to the pleasure in eating 
very sparingly and anticipating a good 
meal towards evening, this serves a dou- 
ble purpose for it saves the company 
expense and gives you the pleasure one 
gets of being hungry with a good meal 
in sight. Some might not consider this 
a pleasure, others would. 

* 
Sales Methods in Hard Times 

The depression affects persons differ- 
ently. But the worst effect that it can 
have on a person is to get provoked at 
a customer for not buyine your wares, 
or getting disagreeable because the cus- 
tomer wants what you haven’t got. Re- 
cently on a train going north from AI- 
bany a lady seated behind me asked the 
train “butcher,” that is the man who 
goes through the cars selling various 
things, for some chewing gum. The 
“butcher” said in an injured tone: “Why, 
lady, you don’t expect me to have chew- 
ing gum?” Pretty poor salesmanship, or 
system of salesmanship, I think. I 
stopped in a store in Albany once, and 
refusing to buy an article the clerk was 








trying to force on me, and finally bawl- 
ing him out, he said: “Why, man, all 
you have to do is to buy, but I have 
to sell it!” 

A salesman called at my house some 
time ago and when I interrupted his 
oration, he said: “Please, mister, even 
if you don’t buy, let me recite this, as I 
must do it in every instance or lose my 
job.” 

Something is wrong somewhere with 
sales or production managers when such 
things happen frequently. Many a sale 
is lost when a possible customer is lit- 
erally hounded when he steps in a store 
and wants to look over the merchandise 
without being constantly tracked and 
pestered by a salesman or saleswoman. 
A customer is treated almost like a 
moron. These may be considered peppy 
methods, but I doubt if they result in 
anything worth while. The usual pat- 
ter indulged in, thought up by some 
supersalesmanager, seems to imply that 
the customer knows nothing and is sim- 
ply a fool. This applies also to so- 
called supersalesmanship or production 
management in all lines of business. 

*” OK * 
Greek Often Comes in Handy 

Some of my friends have questioned 
the value of a college education, espe- 
cially the study of classic Greek. I am 
not arguing the point with them. How- 
ever, knowing the Greek alphabet as 
well as I do the English one (that is 
the letters themselves) I recite the 
Greek alphabet sometimes to get close 
to Greek restauranteurs to find out things 
which I would not otherwise learn with- 
out getting on a friendly footing with 
them. I often use the Greek letters for 
making notes so that others can’t read. 
That is, instead of using English char- 
acters, I simply transcribe English words 
into Greek script. 

Some of my friends will now tell me 
that that is wholly unnecessary, that my 
English writing looks like Greek to them 
—and I am now telling them not to 
write me just because I have given them 
this opening—but all I have to say is 
that perhaps they have poor eyesight 
and no power of concentration. I can 
already hear their loud guffaws. 


ARBITRATIONS UPHELD 








West Virginia Supreme Court Says Ar- 
bitration Should Not Be Voided 
for Uncertainty 

The law favors arbitrations and every 
reasonable intendment will be indulged 
in support of them. The West Virginia 
Supreme Court, in Mutual Improvement 
Co. v. the Merchants’ & Business Men’s 
Mutual Fire, an action by the insured 
on a standard fire policy over a building, 
who refused to abide by an appraisal 
made and sued on the policy, holds that 
an award fixing the sound value of the 
building at the time of the fire and the 
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amount of loss occasioned thereby, made 
in pursuance of the appraisal clause of 
a standard fire policy, and which award 
gives the basis of a mathematical calcu- 
lation for the loss payable is not void 
for uncertainty. 

Nor is the award void on its face be- 
cause ten arbitrators did not decide a 
controversy of law between the parties 
as to the extent of the insured’s inter- 
est in the property damaged. 





FIRE LOSSES IN SWEDEN 

The first six months of 1932 showed a 
favorable fire loss ratio in Sweden, but 
of late a change for the worse has taken 
place. A number of large fires threaten 
to bring the ratio for the year to a 
rather high figure before the year is 
over. 


NON-RECORDING AGENCIES 

The general agency of Gordon, Brown 
& Carter at Richmond, Va., is discon- 
tinuing all non-recording agencies. 
These agencies were taken on in the 
early days of the general agency when 
volume was small and the general agent 
issued most of the policies for his agent. 








Boston Library 


(Continued from Page 18) 


by Dr. Clyde J. Crobaugh. Lecturers in 
the fire insurance course were as follows: 
Gorham Dana, formerly manager, East- 
ern Underwriters Inspection Bureau, 
New England division; Kenneth H. Er- 
skine, local manager, Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe; William H. Winkley, man- 
ager, Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers; Ralph Sweetland, secretary-treas- 
urer, New England Insurance Exchange, 
Gay Gleason, attorney, Employers’ Lia- 
bility; Clinton B. Elwell, branch man- 
ager, General Adjustment Bureau; R. G. 
Hinkley, general agent and manager, 
American Fire; Clyde J. Crobaugh, pro- 
fessor of statistics and insurance, Bab- 
son Institute; representative from J. A. 
Froggatt & Co., accountants; and D. N. 
Handy, librarian, Insurance Library As- 
sociation of Boston. 

The educational activities during the 
year were in charge of the following 
committees: fire branch, Gorham Dana; 
Arthur W. Burke, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co.; Harry N. Belt, Harry N. 
Belt Co.; Robert A. Sullivan, Hinckley 
& Woods; William B. Medlicott (chair- 
man). Casualty branch, Ward I. Cor- 
nell, Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
& Insurance Co.: H. F. Morse, Employ- 
ers’ Liability; Frederick G. Farauhar, 
William A. Hamilton Co.; John J. Flynn, 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co.; 
R. A. Hogsett, Travelers: James P. 
Parker. United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty; W. C. Small. Roval Indemnity; 
Henry K. Metcalf, Maryland Casualty: 
Arthur W. Burke, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety (chairman). 
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It’s a question of 
CONFIDENCE 
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os NE of the most significant de- 
~ velopments of the year is the 
ea study given the financial condition 
ter of insurance companies by insurance 
ae buyers. Cost has become secondary. 
he Financial stability is now of first 
Oa importance. ’ 

7 Far from regretting critical appraisal 
ies of their company, /Etna agents wel- 
ane come it. For they know that the 
- fEtna can bear the scrutiny of the 
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RATE COMPLAINT ORDER 





New York Dep’t Tells Numerous Or- 
ganizations to Create Facilities 
To Handle Rate Grievances 

Insurance Superintendent Van Schaick 
last week ordered those insurance or- 
ganizations which have not adequate fa- 
cilities to handle complaints about rates 
from assureds and others to set up such 
machinery. Letters from the Insurance 
Department were sent to the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion, the Explosion Conference, the 
Sprinkler Leakage Conference, the Rain 
Association, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, the Towner Rat- 
ing Bureau and the New York Mutual 
Automobile Rating Bureau. 

This action by the New York Depart- 
ment follows criticisms of the public that 
rate complaints have not been handled 
expeditiously and that in some cases as- 
sureds were unable at all to secure hear- 
ings on grievances. The New York In- 
surance Law provides that policyhold- 
ers shall not only have the right to make 
complaints but that insurance organiza- 
tions must provide suitable means for the 
reception and handling of such com- 
plaints. In his letter Mr. Van Schaick 
said in part: 

“Your organization is hereby required 
to file with this Department for approval 
the procedure which may have been 
adopted to afford assureds the hearing 
provided for in the law. If no means 
have been established as yet, you are 
hereby called unon to take immediate 
steps to bring about a compliance with 
the law.” 





SPECTATOR YEAR BOOK OUT 





Latest Edition Contains Wealth of Valu- 
able Material About Detailed Opera- 
tions of Fire-Marine Companies 

The Spectator Co. has published the 
sixtieth edition of the Fire & Marine 
Insurance Year Book, which presents a 
complete reporting of the experience 
and structure of the fire insurance com- 
panies. This excellent reference book 
gives historical data regarding each com- 
pany, financial ratings, detailed reports 
of fire and marine companies, names of 
officers, five-year comparative _ state- 
ments, mutual companies’ three-year 
comparisons, assets and liabilities as of 
December 31 last, amount of net risks 
and premiums in force December 31, 
total premiums, losses paid and dividends 
declared since organization, real estate 
holdings, mortgage loans, collateral loans, 
bonds and stocks owned and other valu- 
able data. 

Subscribers to this service in the agen- 
cy field also receive a semi-monthly sun- 
plementary news service, treating with 
current changes and giving late news 
items of general interest. A further 
service to subscribers is the privilege of 
requesting and receiving special confi- 
dential reports on fire companies during 
the year. The New York offices of The 
Spectator Co. are located at 243 West 
39th Street. 


F. & G. FIRE SALES FOLDER 

The Fidelity and Guaranty Fire of Bal- 
timore has recently sent to its agents 
some interesting and novel sales promo- 
tion material on ways to increase pre- 
mium income in these days of reduced 
valuations of insurable property. The 
sales material, which features rent and 
rental value insurance, is divided into 
three parts: a card for the agent con- 
taining a short selling talk; an illustrat- 
ed folder to be sent to prospects, and a 
business reply card to be sent by an 
agent to the company’s home office for 
supplies of the above mentioned folders 
and cards. The folder for prospects ex- 
plains the need of rent and rental value 
coverage to home owners, other owners 
of property, mercantile owner-occupants 
and trustees. 

NEW SIAMESE TAX LAW 

Siam has just published a law texing 
all insurance policies 1% on the pre- 
mium. The law will be retroactive for 
the last five months. 


BAYONNE DEP’T PRAISED 
In a report issued by the committee 
on fire prevention and _ engineering 
standards of the National Board, the 


Bayonne, N. J., fire department has at: 
tained a high point of efficiency and with 
the adoption of a few recommendations 
regarding relatively minor details, will 
place the department second to none 
throughout the entire country. The com- 
mittee states that the gross fire loss for 
the past five years was $852,014, with the 
average loss per fire of $577, a low fig- 
ure, while the loss per capita was $1.94. 

Among the suggestions made by the 
committee are that all employes of the 
fire department be placed under civil 
service, appointments and promotions to 
be made under civil service regulations 
with proper mental and physical ex- 
aminations. 





PATRIOTIC AGENTS IN N. Y. 


The Patriotic of America has appoint- 
ed Fuss & White, 116 John Street, as 
New York metropolitan agents. Edward 
L. White of White & Camby, Inc., and 
Clarence H. Fuss as underwriting agents 
will be assisted by Charles Ligibel and 
John F. Gallot. As heretofore, Mr. 
White will continue in an executive ca- 
pacity with White & Camby. 


OIL FIELD RATES LOWERED 

Owing to reduced gas pressure in the 
Oklahoma City oil field, fire insurance 
rates on oil derricks which have no pow- 
er (boiler, internal combustion engines 


or electric motors) within fifty feet of 
the derrick, have been reduced from $5 
to $3 per $100, Manager C. T. Ingalls of 
the Oklahoma Inspection Bureau an- 
nounced. Dwellings and buildings ex- 
posed within fifty feet of such derricks 
will take the same rate, or $3 per $100. 
Property located at a distance of more 
than fifty feet and up to 120 feet will 
take graduated changes as provided in 
the oil field exposure table. There will, 
however, be no reduction in rates on 
property not exposed by derricks but by 
oil tanks. This field is now being re- 
rated and the new rating will be pub- 
lished shortly after the first of the year, 
showing all changes in rates. 


ROCHESTER FIRE LOSSES 
Fire losses in Rochester, N. Y., to- 
taled $603,900 for the first six months 
of this year compared with $478,320 in 
the same period of 1931 and $714,453 in 
1930. An increase in dwelling house 
losses in Rochester accounts for part of 
the current year’s gain in fire losses. 
However, the first half year losses for 
1932 are lower than those for the same 

period of 1929 as well as for 1930. 








Brooklyn Premiums Off 


last year. In 1929 


Crum & Forster group third 
$338,793 and the 
group fourth with $334,945. 





Royal-Liver; 





BOSTON AGENCIES COMBINE 


Two prominent and long-establi 
brokerage and agency offices in Bos 
Boit, Dalton & Church and the William 


For First Half of 1932 


Brooklyn fire insurance premiv:ns 
for the first half of 1932 totaled 
proximately $5,235,700, a decrease 
$992,814 or nearly 16% from the t 
of $6,228,578 for the same period 
the premiu. 
amounted to $7,229,144. The H: 
group led the field for the first 
months of this year in Brooklyn y 
premiums of $523,288. The Ame: 
Fore group is next with $434,029, 


shed 
ton, 


A. Hamilton Co., will be combined at the 


end of this year under the name of Boit, 


Dalton, Church & Hamilton, with head. 


quarters at 89 Broad Street. 


These of- 


fices represent a long list of prominent 
fire and casualty companies and have ex. 
cellent and modern brokerage facilities 
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emonstration 


or HOW (and WHERE ) TO SELL 
FUR COAT INSURANCE 





OU hear of the salesman who “can even sell ice boxes to Eskimos.” 

Yet he is no salesman at all, for the term Salesmanship does not 
apply to the foisting upon unsuspecting prospects, of things for which 
they have no real use. Salesmanship presupposes a definite need, and 
then creates the desire to own . . . Fur Coat Insurance, for instance, is 
salable only to those who own valuable furs. First, find them! Then 
create the desire for the coverage by establishing the need for it. 
Finally, to guarantee absolute satisfaction, give your customers policies 
in the “Springfield Group.” . . . That course of action will sell Fur 
Coat Insurance ; that is real salesmanship. 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 





Chartered 1849 


GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Harding & Lininger, Mgra, Chicago. John C. Dornin, Mgr., San Francisco. W. E. Findlay, Mgr., Montreal 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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Appraisal Reformation Refused; 
New Facts Were Not Essential 


Alfonso L. Citro brought a suit in 
equity in the Federal District Court for 
northern Illinois to reform a written 
agreement for submission to appraisers 
under three fire policies, one for $10,000 
by the Queen of America, one by the 
Fireman’s Fund for $5,000, the third be- 
ing a Pittsburgh Underwriters policy by 
four companies, the Allemania Fire, Na- 
tional Ben Franklin Fire, Republic Fire, 
and Superior Fire, for $5,000. The re- 
formation was sought on account of mu- 
tual mistake, the submission being signed 
by John Citro, to insert the fact of his 
agency for Alfonso L. Citro, and also to 
insert the date which had been omitted. 

“rom a decree reforming the submis- 
sion and giving judgment against the 
companies jointly for $4,500, which the 
appraisers held to be the loss caused by 
the fire, the companies appealed. They 
denied the equitable jurisdiction of the 
court, that proofs of loss had been ren- 
dered in time and alleged that the ap- 
praisement award was void by reason of 
misconduct of the appraisers. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit, revised the decree of the lower 
court on the first ground, lack of juris- 
diction of the equity action, and, there- 
fore, did not consider the other ques- 
tions presented. 

Date and Agent’s Name Not Essential 

The mere omission of the date, it was 
held, did not require reformation, as it 
could be remedied in an action at law. 
Reformation was also held unnecessary 
to insert a description of the signer, John 
Citro, who held a power of attorney from 
the insured, as the insured’s agent. A 
contract made by an agent in his own 
name may be shown by purol evidence 
to be that of the principal where the 
transaction relates to the principal’s af- 
fairs and not to the agent’s personal 
affairs; and such a contract may be en- 
forced at law by or against the principal, 
if within the agent’s authority, although 
the agency is undisclosed. 

The insured contended that equity had 
jurisdiction in order to avoid a multi- 
plicity of suits. This contention was not 
sustained. The policies involved provid- 
ed explicitly that portion of the total 
loss each company was to pay in case of 
liability. . That proportion as provided in 
the policies was based on the total 
amount of insurance in force at the time 
of the fire, and could be in no way af- 
fected by the inability of any company 
to pay nor by any change of conditions 
since the fire. The liability of any com- 
pany could be defeated by proof of acts 
occurring since the fire, but that could 
not change the proportion of the amount 
of total loss due from those held liable. 
The liabilities of the several companies, 
therefore, were not interrelated or inter- 





MICHIGAN AGENTS MEET 





Charles E. Freese of Detroit New Presi- 
dent; Goodwin, Livingston and 
Smith Among Speakers 
Charles E. Freese, well-known Detroit 
agent, was elected president of the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents at the annual meeting held re- 
cently at Flint. Other officers are: vice- 
president, William G. McCune, Petros- 
ky, and treasurer, G. Earle McVoy, 
Grand Rapids. George Brown of Detroit 

was reappointed executive secretary. 

Percy H. Goodwin, San Diego, Calif., 
former president and now chairman of 
the fire conference committee of the Na- 
tional Association, discussed premium 
financing and the situation in workmen’s 
compensation insurance. Clyde B. Smiti 
of Lansing, Mich., also past-president of 
the National Association, was another 
feature speaker. Insurance Commission- 
er Charles D. Livingston of Michigan 
spoke on the likelihood of the 1933 state 
legislature passing an agent’s qualifica- 
tion law. 


dependent, and equity could not furnish 
a more efficient, adequate and complete 
remedy to the insured than separate ac- 
tions at law. Three separate law ac- 
tions, under the circumstances, would not 
constitute a multiplicity of suits. 

_ The insurance companies’ participation 
in the appraisal agreement was not a 
waiver of their objection to the courts’ 
equitable jurisdiction. 


MISSOURI INSURANCE DAY 

Upwards of three hundred Missouri 
insurance agent and company officials 
are expected to attend the fourth an- 
nual Missouri Insurance Day meeting at 
Jefferson City on October 15. 
October 14, many important insur- 
ance organizations of Missouri will hold 
their annual state-wide meeting in Jef- 
ferson City and it is anticipated that 
many of the members of each will re- 
main over until the following day for 
the Insurance Day Program. The or- 
ganizations to meet in Jefferson City are 
the Missouri Association of Insurance 


Today, 


Agents, the Missouri Insurance Council, 
the St. Louis and Heart of America 
Ponds of the Blue Goose and the St. 
Louis and Kansas City Courts of the 
Great and Jovial Order of Cats Meow, 
A banquet under the joint auspices of 
all these organizations is to be given at 
the Missouri Hotel this evening, 





BOSTON TO HONOR HAID 


Paul L. Haid, president of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association, will be giv- 
en a reception and testimonial dinner by 
the Bay State Club in Boston on Friday, 
November 4, at the Hotel Statler. 
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A FRIENDLY COMPANY 


When an agent receives his commission of author- 
ity to represent the old Ohio Farmers, he receives 
also all the cordial cooperation of a friendly 


company. 


This Ohio Farmers quality of friendliness, of 
cordiality, does not appear in the balance sheet. 
The insurance commissioners do not admit it as 
an asset. You just can not measure with a yard- 
stick the warmth of a whole-souled handclasp. 


Yet experienced Ohio Farmers agents put a very 
high value on the friendly spirit that nourishes 
good will between them and their Company. They 
have found it pleasant and profitable to do business 


with a friendly company. 
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Platform for Practical Fire 
Prevention Activities for Agents 
By William M. Goodwin, Bethlehem, Pa., 


Chairman, Fire Prevention Committee, Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 


Fire prevention activities have always 
been conducted along dignified, aggres- 
sive, sensible lines and their value has 
been very great. Without the intense 
interest of the various agencies and in- 
dividuals engaged in fire prevention 
work it is hard to conceive just what our 
fire waste would have amounted to at 
the present time. They have contrib- 
uted considerably to the welfare of the 


nation and while their results have been 
very apparent, they still have a tre- 
mendous job before them. vat 

Most of the fire prevention activities 
in the past have been conducted along 
educational lines and while this has been 
successful, it has not produced the great 
results which are so badly needed and 
which can easily be achieved with the 
proper co-operation of interested indi- 
viduals in the thousands of communities 
throughout the land. And who should 
display more interest in these matters 
than the local insurance agent? 

Every community is faced with the 
problem of conservation in order to live 
within its income. Taxes must come 
down and in order to accomplish this 
waste of every kind must be eliminated. 

Was there ever a more opportune time 
for the introduction of a practical fire 
prevention plan? And the insurance 
agent who overlooks this is missing one 
of the few opportunities offered by the 
depression. 

The people are willing to face facts 
now and the politicians must, so you can 
get right down to concrete examples and 
you will be listened to eagerly and, per- 
haps, your advice will be followed. In 
any event, the effort will attract favor- 
able attention and make your community 
realize that there is more to the insur- 
ance business than merely writing poli- 
cies and collecting premiums. 


Consider Fire Department 


First, consider your fire department. Is 
it in existence principally for social and 
political pursuits with fire fighting as a 
side line or is it a real, honest-to-good- 
ness organization with modern equip- 
ment and well trained, paid men devot- 
ing all of their time to the business of 
preventing and extinguishing fires. The 
volunteer departments have done won- 
derful work in the past but our modern 
times demands more than merely pub- 
lic spirited, courageous men can give. 
Fire fighting is a scientific engineering 
problem that requires training and ex: 
clusive attention although it always will 
require plenty of courage. Investigate 
your fire department and see if they are 
a credit to your city and find out why 
Do not criticize unless you are able to 
suggest a remedy. 

If you are in a farming community 
turn your attention to rural fire pre- 
vention and protection. Here is a vir- 
gin field in which your experience and 
training will enable you to be of preat 
service. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters will be glad to tell you 
where you can get plenty of practical 
information which will enable you to talk 
like a veteran at the Grange Hall. Over 
40% of the fires in this country are on 
the farms, which is proof that this class 
is very much in need of help and this 
gives you an unusual opportunity. 


Check Upon Building Code 

Perhaps your city, like so many other 
cities, has outgrown its building code. If 
so, get a copy of it and compare it with 
the National Board’s model code. Then 
discuss the matter with vour Chamber 
of Commerce officials and show them the 
great service they can be to their com- 


munity by getting behind a movement to 
introduce a modern céde that will not 
only make the city a safer one but will 
reduce the cost of insurance as well. This 
is a big job and must be handled care- 
fully and efficiently, and I recommend 
frequent conferences with your Special 
Agents and the Rating Boards before 
proceeding too far. But it is a job worth 
your while not only as a good citizen 
but as an insurance agent as well. 

If your civic buildings are old fash- 
ioned, hazardous affairs as are so many 
in the smaller cities, point out this weak- 
ness and the possibilities of loss of great 
sums of money through the destruction 
of records as well as property. Now is 
the time to urge the erection of a new 
city hall and you can supply practical 
reasons for this project in addition to 
the principal one, i.e, the relief of the 
unemployed. 

A thorough survey of the public school 
buildings will reveal the fact that while 
the newer ones are usually of fire re- 
sistive construction, there ar‘, many old 
buildings in dangerous condition. These 
structures can be made almost immune 
from fire by the installation of auto- 
matic sprinklers. You can justify a rec- 
ommendation of this kind not only by 
showing a saving in insurance costs and 
in property destroyed but as a measure 
for saving the lives of the children, 


which is the most important reason 
of all. 
Does your water company make 


heavy standby service charges for prop- 
erties equipped with automatic sprin- 
klers? If so, this is a grave injustice 
and greatly retards the welfare of your 
community by discouraging the installa- 
tion of private protection. You can se- 
cure practical information upon this sub- 
ject from the National Board as well as 
from the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. This problem provides you with 
material that cannot help but be of im- 
mense interest to the business men in 
your community and you can win their 
respect by introducing it. 


AUTUMN FIRE WARNING 
The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued its customary autumn 
warning on fire insurance hazards asso- 





,clated with the opening up of heating 


plants that have not been used during 
the summer months. The Board urges 
property owners to use care in having 
heating and electrical apparatus put in 
good repair. This warning is applicable 
especially to public buildings, such as 
churches, schools, hospitals, charitable 
institutions, etc. 
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STORY OF LATE J. H. WARD 





Head of Nelson & Ward Co. of Jersey 
City Long a Church Organist and 
Choir Master 
John Horace Ward, president of the 
Nelson & Ward Co. agency of Jersey 
City, who died recently, was not only one 
of the most active men of -Hudson 
County and a factor in building up the 
agency of which he was the head, but 
found time for many civic duties as well. 
He devoted himself to the Board of Ed- 
ucation and was a leader in Republican 

politics. 

Musically inclined, Mr. Ward was for 
years organist and choir master in the 
Emory M. E. Church. Genial and af- 
fable, Mr. Ward enjoyed a wide circle 
of friends and was also a close student 
of human nature as is illustrated by the 
following incident he related to one of 
his admirers: 

“I was having trouble with my church 
choir, losing some of my best female 
members—I began checking up and 
found most of those who dropped out 
were without sufficient means to dress 
as well as some others and thus ap- 
peared at a disadvantage. A happy 
thought struck me; why not a ‘vested 
choir,’ then they will all look alike? At 
the next rehearsal I proposed the change 
and it was adopted. A special collection 
was taken, gowns purchased and my 
troubles ended.” With the passing on 
of John Ward the insurance world has 
lost a fine character and Hudson County 
an outstanding citizen. 





FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Fireman’s Fund recently, in 
San Francisco a dividend was declared 
for the three months ending September 
30, 1932, to all stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 5, payable on and after October 15. 


REINSURANCE 


FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


115 Broad Street 


Hartford, Conn. 





BOND 


SAN FRANCISCO 





AN OPPORTUNITY 


Intelligent ployed Pp 
tives or experienced sal Comp to 
solicit an advantageous Insurance and Sprink- 
ler Contract in New England and Middle 
Atlantic States on commission basis. 
I. TANENBAUM SON & CO. 
521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 

















N. Y. SOCIETY WINNERS 





Insurance Prizes to Students Taking 
Courses Here Are Announced 
With Names of Donors 


Charles E. Wickham, manager of the 
American of Newark and chairman of 
the committee on prizes of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, has an- 
nounced the following awards to the fire 
and casualty students taking the exami- 
nations this last April: 

Fire I—Wilfred Kurth, president, 
Home Insurance Co., donor. First prize, 
Dickson L. Barnhart, Yorkshire; second 
prize, Harold S. Poole, Jr., New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, and 
third prize, John Holbrook, Marsh & 
McLennan. 

Fire IIl—Vincent P. Wyatt, vice-presi- 
dent, Franklin Fire, donor. First prize, 
William Evans, Great American; sec- 
ond prize, Victoria Thabit, Royal, and 
third prize, Emal C. Hirsch, Jr., Great 
American. 

Fire II]—John A. Campbell, vice- 
president, City of New York Insurance 
Co., donor. First prize, Bertram L. Van 
Buskirk, Globe & Rutgers; second prize, 
Joseph A. Martz, Crum & Forster, and 
third prize, Harry H. Eubank, Great 
American. 

Casualty I. — Herbert L. Jamison, 
president, Richard L. Roberts, Inc, 
donor. First prize, Frederick E. Quinn, 
Bankers Indemnity; second prize, Dick- 
son L. Barnhart, Yorkshire Indemnity, 
and third prize, Thomas T. Mather, 
American Surety. 

Casualty I].—Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity, donor. First prize, Harry Gins- 
burg, New York State Insurance De- 
partment; second prize, Ford Knutson, 
Richard L. Roberts, Inc., and third prize, 
Henry J. Yauchstetter, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity. 





WEEK-END SMALL CHANGE 

“See any change in me?” said the chip- 
per secretary, after a week-end trip, to 
a enemy, the special agent. 

“ o.” 

“Well, I swallowed fifteen cents this 
morning.” 

“Huh! finish those letters you left over 
so I can get away.” 


DAUGHTER FOR H. E. BILKEY 

H. Edward Bilkey, first vice-president 
of the Globe & Rutgers, is the father ot 
an eight and one-quarter pound girl 
born last week to Mrs. Bilkey at the 
Doctors’ Hospital. Mrs. Bilkey is 4 
daughter of Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, 
head of the Frelinghuysen fleet of com- 
panies. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Auto Dealers Find Insurance 
Service Plan of Real Value 


Manager Bragg of Automobile Merchants Association of 
N. Y. Issues Six Months Report on Successful Co- 
operation With Loss Department Heads 
of Insurance Companies 


the Automobile Merchants Associa- 
tion. of New York, Inc., through its gen- 
eral manager, Harry G. Bragg, has issued 
a statement reviewing the successful re- 
sults to date of the dealers’ insurance 
service plan. This plan, which has been 
in operation through various phases for 
a couple of years, embraces co-operation 
between automobile dealers and auto- 
mobile fire insurance company loss de- 
partment heads to bring about greater 
economy and efficiency in loss adjust- 
ments by standardizing repair methods 
and costs. The plan was first suggested 
by the insurance men who knew that 
they were paying excessive claims for 
repair work because of collusion between 
crooked assureds, adjusters and garage 
operators. 

As a result of the plan formulated by 
the insurance loss men and the Auto- 
mobile Merchants Association the ser- 
vice stations of the latters’ members se- 
cure a much larger percentage of re- 
pair business than heretofore and the 
insurance companies know that this work 
is being done at fair prices, without 
waste and without unjust collusion with 
car owners to “stick” the insurers. R. M. 
Huyler, head of the automobile loss de- 
partment of the America Fore Compa- 
nies, is now president of the Automobile 
Claims Association, which originally 
sponsored the service plan. Mr. Bragg 
is well known to and popular with the 
insurance men and has done a great 
deal to make this co-operative effort a 
success. His interesting report showing 
the successful progress of this plan, 
which may soon be placed upon a 
nation-wide basis, is published as fol- 
lows: 

Many Benefits Derived 


The new dealers’ insurance service 
plan became operative March 1, 1932, 
since which time the handling of insur- 
ance repair work has been well stand- 
ardized, thereby eliminating the difficulty 
and friction which once existed, and by 
the same token increasing the insurance 
repair work in the service stations of 
the subscribing members to the plan. A 
better understanding has been built up 
between the service managers and the 
insurance companies, the contact men 
and the adjusters. It has also tended to 
clear up a feeling of dissatisfaction which 
existed-in the past, and has made for 
a closer and more consistent co-ordina- 
tion of effort. 

The success of the whole movement, 
which in the final analysis is to keep the 
repair work and costs within legitimate 
limits, is attracting favorable attention 
elsewhere. Though the insurance agree- 
ment was originally designed only for 
the metropolitan territory, the results 
have become far reaching. Today it is 
not only operating in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, but in Newark, Philadelphia. 
Boston and Chicago. The experience in 
and around New York City has been 
sufficiently extensive and thorough to 
convince other associations, representing 
dealer interests in various parts of the 
country of the feasibility of placing the 
a urance agreement upon a_ national 

Asis. 

_ Subscribing members to our present 
Msurance service plan are naturally in- 
terested .in the tangible returns which 
have been secured since the plan was 
put into effect. With this thought in 


mind a tabulation has been made of the 
records kept in the: office of the asso- 
ciation. From this was extracted the 
period of March 1 to August 31, 1932, 
against which the corresponding period 
of 1931 is compared. This period was 
selected because it covers the first six 
months of operation under the new plan 
this year as compared with the corre- 
sponding six months under the old plan 
last year. 

March 1to March 1 to 


August 31, August 31, 
1931 1932 
Number of insurance repair 
jobs on which due bills 
were cleared through the 
| een 210 509 
Total amount of repairs re- 
re 52,740 $80,677 
Miscellaneous insurance re- 
pair jobs received for 
dealers outside of N. Y. 
2 QAR RRR eaten ete est ee None 46 
Total amount of repair busi- 
ness outside of N. Y. City None $25,628 
Number of new car sales re- 
sulting from adjustments No 
| Eee eee Record 21 


These figures, of course, do not rep- 
resent the entire amount of insurance 
accident repair work handled in the serv- 
ice stations of the respective members. 
They include only those jobs on which 
due bills were submitted for payment 
to the association by the various insur- 
ance companies. 


Big Gain in Number of Jobs 


It is interesting to note that there is 
an increase of almost 150% in the num- 
ber of jobs handled, as well as an in- 
crease of 53% in the actual dollar value 
of repair business received. In reality, 
the benefits derived from our present 
plan of operation are greater than the 
figures would indicate. The increases 
shown were made despite an average 
drop in general repair business of ap- 
proximately 25% this year over last 
year, a declining volume of new car de- 
liveries and a general falling off in in- 
surance renewals on older model cars 
in service in excess of 30%. 

A survey of the monthly reports is- 
sued by the insurance department of the 
association, on insurance repair jobs se- 
cured through the direct efforts of 
George W. Neff, shows a steady increase 
each month. We believe this is the best 
evidence that can be offered as an ex- 
pression of confidence on the part of 
the insurance companies and the ad- 
justers, that the dealers’ insurance serv- 
ice plan is working to their advantage. 
The figures given below show the actual 
work which was secured through Mr. 
Neff’s direct contact with the insurance 
companies and the subscribing mem- 
bers to the plan, and does not include 
any repair jobs which automatically are 
sent to the respective service stations 
by the insurance companies: 


URI he wp ckcnnes sae ois 5,000 
Pr Re ee 10,038 
BOGE eid o-cales aA ons 14,582 
| eee 15,497 
PN oo. fas baa ase eaees 16,409 
MERE Sf osoparanaomes 17,412 

$78,938 


In order to start our new plan off on 
a solid foundation it was deemed ad- 
visable to co-operate wholeheartedly in 
all adjustments on which questions 
arose, where it was felt Mr. Neff or the 
Association could be of assistance even 


C. OF C. MARINE REPORT 


New York State Body Makes Public 
Request to Van Schaick to Main- 
tain Broad Coverage Here 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York last week approved 
a resolution of the committee on foreign 
commerce which had been forwarded to 
Insurance Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick, on August 18 requesting that 
companies here be permitted to continue 
the writing of broad marine coverage 
when the Department was giving con- 
sideration to its final ruling on the pow- 
ers of marine writing companies. This 
final ruling was issued early last week 
and published in full in The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

Superintendent Van Schaick was re- 
quested in the Chamber of Commerce 
resolution to “give serious consideration 
to the great importance to the exporters 
and importers of this country that they 
be able to continue to obtain in this 
country insurance on as broad terms as 
can be secured by competing merchants 
of foreign companies in foreign mar- 
kets.” 

The report of the committee on for- 
eign commerce further stated: 

“The merchants of England, France 
and Germany are able to obtain under 
one policy protection practically unlim- 
ited in its scope both with respect to 
hazards covered and geographically. This 
Chamber respectfully urges the Super- 
intendent to impose no restrictions to 
prevent the continuance now available to 
American exporters and importers in the 
American insurance market.” 


NEW SHIP FIRE DETECTOR 

Representatives of British and foreign 
shipping companies attended a demon- 
stration in the Arcadian at’ Southamp- 
ton recently of a new appliance for the 
detection and extinction of fires on 
board ship. The apparatus, which was 
operated with success, makes use of the 
sensitivity to lighteof the selenium cell 
such as is used for sound reproduction 
in films. On several occasions the ac- 
tual detection of fire was accomplished 
through the medium of light variation. 
When smoke issued from the hold a 
compact electrically operated machine 
started as alarm bell and a visible sign 
was flashed to a convenient place on the 
bridge. Carbon dioxide was conveyed to 
the seat of the fire. The new apparatus 
has aroused keen interest among Lloyd’s 
underwriters. 


FRENCH FORD CO. PLAN 

The French Ford company has entered 
into an arrangement with Lloyd’s of 
London, or rather with the Cranford 
group, for a special body policy called 
“Protector.” French automobile under- 
writers are greatly worked un about 
this, as it constitutes again a lowering 
of automobile insurance rates, which 
only recently with great effort by all! 
interested parties had been brought up 
to a fairly paying level. 


FIREPROOF PAINTS 

As a result of the destruction of the 
Georges Philippar with much loss of life 
a committee has been appointed in France 
to go into the possibilities of manufac- 
turing fire proof paints and varnishes, 
to be used in the construction of ships. 
Shipowners, chemists, manufacturers of 
paints as well as shipbuilders are mem- 
bers of this committee. Unfortunately 
no insurance man seems to have been 
called upon to join this committee. 

















though they were outside the territory 
actually covered by our agreement, That 
this missionary work has been produc- 
tive of results is indicated by the steady 
increase shown each month in_ the 
amount of business received. It has been 
decided, however, that our efforts in the 
future will be devoted almost entirely 
to further building up our contacts for 
the benefit of the subscribing members 
to the plan. We are confident therefore, 
the next six months will show up to 
even better advantage than the period 
covered in this report. 


MAY SCRAP IDLE SHIPS 





Great Britain Considering Plan to Elimi- 
nate Nearly One-half of 
2,000,000 Idle Tons 

The council of the British Chamber 
of Shipping last week decided to con- 
sider the possibility of scrapping one- 
third to one-half of Great Britain’s 2,- 
000,000 tons of idle shipping, held by 
many to be obsolete. A voluntary lay- 
ing-up scheme had been submitted to 
the owners, but the replies revealed in- 
sufficient support to make the plan 
workable. i 

The council took an alarming view of 
the growth of foreign subsidies to ship- 
ping and urged the government to make 
a serious attempt at the forthcoming 
world economic conference to remove 
trade barriers and restore the volume 
of cargoes. 

“Failure to secure an agreement at 
the world conference,” says an official 
statement by the council, “must inevit- 
ably force on Britain consideration of 
methods of counteraction to the dump- 
ing of subsidized shipping services. 

“British owners have always fought 
for equality of treatment, but they can- 
not indefinitely stand by and watch their 
trade destroyed if other nations are not 
prepared to grant that equality which 
Britain gives them.” 

The Atlantic Shipping Conference also 
met for a brief session. It adjourned 
until November 24 without disclosing 
plans for capturing the increased car- 
goes and longer passenger lists that the 
future is believed to hold. 





USED CAR SALES INCREASE 

Following the passage of the new Fed- 
eral taxes on automobiles three months 
ago the public has purchased a higher 
percentage of used cars and fewer new 
ones. President Alvan Macauley of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce last week told members of the 
organization that in July retailers sold 
291 used cars for every 100 new cars 
and in August 244 used cars for every 
new one, as compared with the ratio of 
100 to 188 maintained during June as 
well as during July and August of 1931. 





LATVIAN GOV’T INSURANCE 

The Minister of Finance has approved 
a regulation by which the Insurance De- 
partment of the Latvian Government is 
authorized to write insurance on ships. 
The premium charges fixed by the gov- 
ernment average 8'%4% of the value of 
the vessel insured. The Insurance De- 
partment assumes 85% of the risk and 
the balance must be borne by the in- 
sured. The reinsurance of ships in for- 
eign companies will not be made so as 
to save foreign exchange. For the pres- 
ent, the writing of marine insurance by 
the government applies only to vessels 
mortgaged in the State Mortgage Bank. 


R. S. RUSH IS PROMOTED 

R. Stockton Rush of the Insurance Co 
of North America, who recently has been 
in charge of the marine office in ,Pitts- 
burgh, is now assistant manager in 
charge of marine activities in the Middle 
West. He succeeds C. Heath Bannard, 
Ir.. who has resigned. Mr. Rush is a 
Princeton graduate and has been in the 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
marine offices of the North America 
group. He is succeeded at Pittsburgh by 
Norman Brayley, who has had charge 
of the ocean marine field in the West 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL DIVIDEND 

The trustees of the Atlantic Mutual 
have declared a dividend of 15% on cash 
participating term policies, expiring ac- 
cording to their original terms prior to 
February 1, 1933, payable in cash imme- 
diately following the original expiration 
date. J. A. Bogardus, officer of the com- 
pany and a well-known figure in marine 
underwriting circles, has been elected < 
trustee of the Atlantic Mutual. 


FRENCH HAIL RESULTS 
After very bad experiences for four 
years past the French hail business has 
proved profitable during the current 
year. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Mobley and Duke Are 
Made Resident V.-P.’s 


IN NEW AMSTERDAM CAS. MOVE 





U. S. Casualty Bonding Dep’t Goes to 
60 John St. To Give Both Com- 
panies Greater N. Y. Facilities 





In a merger move which will give 
greater metropolitan facilities to both 


companies the home office bonding de- 
partment of the United States Casualty 
and the metropolitan bonding division of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty have 
joined forces at 60 John Street, New 
York, under the joint managership of 
Nathan Mobley, who has been U. S. Cas- 
ualty assistant secretary in charge of 
country-wide bonding operations, and J. 
B. Duke, who has been New Amster- 
dam bonding manager here for the past 
three years. Under the new arrange- 
ment Messrs. Mobley and Duke will be 
resident vice-presidents of the New Am- 
sterdam. ; 

The significance of the move is that it 
will give added strength to the New 
Amsterdam Casualty in providing great- 
er bonding facilities for the handling of 
metropolitan business. At the same time 
the centralization of the bonding divi- 
sions of both companies at one point 
will make for greater efficiency in op- 
erations. United States Casualty home 
office work will continue to be handled 
by Resident Vice-President Mobley as 
heretofore although the New Amsterdam 
home office in Baltimore will necessarily 
service many of the U. S. Casualty’s 
out-of-town bonding agents through its 
various branch offices. 


La Porte Made Ass’t Secretary 


Under the new setup the present staff 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty will be 
augmented by the following U. S. Casu- 
alty bonding underwriters: William W. 
La Porte, more than twenty-five years 
in the business, who becomes assistant 
secretary in charge of fidelity and blan- 
ket bond underwriting; A. J. Entwistle, 
previously fourteen years with the Amer- 
ican Surety, who will handle contract 
bonds; Walter Downs, claims; Lucien S 
Neely, son of the late Charles H. Neely 
of the Ocean, assistant underwriter; and 
George McEwen, production. Mr. 
McEwen will work in collaboration with 
B. E. Joline, New Amsterdam production 
man. Court bond business will be han- 
dled by Merton Steele as heretofore. 

The uniting of the two departments 
was given an auspicious send-off last 
week-end when the departmental man- 
agers were the guests of Walter Downs 
at his camp on Lake Stahahe, New York 

Careers of Mobley, Duke, La Porte 

Resident Vice-President Mobley began 
his career with the Fidelity & Deposit 
traveling the country at first as a pro- 
duction man and later serving as metro- 
nolitan New York production manager. 
When the U. S. Casualty went into the 
bonding business a few years ago Mr 
Mobley was selected to organize the new 
department and he built it up “from 
scratch” making an excellent underwrit- 
ing record in the face of poor business 
conditions in so doing. 

Resident Vice-President Duke has 
snent his entire career with the New 
Amsterdam joining the company in its 
Baltimore home office sixteen years ago 
as an underwriter and then becoming 
assistant manager of its city department 
there. In January, 1930. he was trans- 
ferred to New York as fidelity and sure- 
ty manager. 

Assistant Secretary La Porte spent ten 
years with the Fidelity & Deposit, then 
six years with the New Amsterdam in 
New York and nine years with the Royal 
Indemnity at its home office before join- 
ing the United States Casualty. 


New Aviation Rating 
Board Under Way 


WILL STABILIZE UNDERWRITING 





Five Large Aircraft ,Writmg Groups 
Subscribe to Approved Schedule As 
N. Y. Filing Is Made 





A big step forward in aircraft insur- 
ance stabilization came this week when 
the formation of the new Board of Avia- 
tion Underwriters was given approval by 
all members of the five important groups 
of companies writing this line of insur- 
ance. Although the board’s schedule fil- 
ing was made for New York only it is 
recognized that it will control aircraft 
rates not only for the entire United 
States but for most of the business in 
the Western hemisphere. This is be- 
cause most of the large air lines operate 
from or into the United States and com- 
panies insuring planes here will neces- 
sarily adhere to the rates approved by 
the board. 

The Board of Aviation Underwriters 
comes as the result of a prolonged study 
of the aircraft insurance field in which a 
main committee of experts, headed by 
W. J. McCaffrey, Royal Inde anity, and 
a special organization planning commit- 
tee, headed by David C. Beebe, U. S. 
Aviation Underwriters, worked in close 
co-operation with Superintendent of In- 
surance Van Schaick to improve unsatis- 
factory conditions. 

Previous Difficulties Recognized 

The main difficulty in the past has been 
the unregulated plan of aviation rate 
making, each group having its separate 
filings covering a wide range. The new 
schedule is considerably restricted and 
assignment of rates under it will be made 
by a committee meeting weekly. 

Complete aims and purposes of the 
board will include co-operation in the 
study of accident prevention, promotion 
of safety in air travel as well as the 
compilation of experience on aviation 
risks. Underwriters also hope that the 
work of the board will have a tendency 
to keep the cost of aviation coverage 
from interfering with the progress of 
aeronautics. 

Groups subscribing to the new sched- 
ule, and those signing for them, are: 
Associated Aviation Underwriters, D. 
deRm. Scarritt; Barber & Baldwin, G. 
G. Lloyd; National-Continental Aviation 
Insurance Association, C. H.- Franklin; 
Travelers, A. R. Goodale, and United 
States Aviation Insurance Group, David 
C. Beebe. 





TO INSURE BAD DEBTS 

A new company called the Guaranty 
& Indemnity has been incorporated in 
Maryland to insure against loss or dam- 
age sustained by reason of the failure 
of debtors to pay their just debts through 
insolvency or otherwise. It will have 
headquarters at 204 North Liberty street, 
Baltimore. 

Capital stock of the Guaranty & In- 
demnity consists of 1,000 shares at a par 
value of $100 each. Its incorporators are 
Enoch L. Kincaid of Short Hills, N. J.; 
Jackson R. Collins of New York, and 
Carroll S. Phillips of Baltimore. 


COMPENSATION CLAIMS JUMP 

New compensation claims filed with 
the Oklahoma Industrial Commission 
jumped to 603 during the month of Au- 
gust from 501 in July, the report of Sec- 
retary Chester Napps reveals. This 
heavy increase was partially attributable 
to the increased activity in industry 
within that period. 


F. & D. QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

The Fidelity & Deposit has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1 a share payable 
October 21 to stockholders of record Oc- 
tober 13. 
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Reject Mich. Increase 

The proposed compensation rate in- 
crease of about 17% in Michigan 
which was strenuously advocated by 
stock casualty companies before the 
state’s anti-discrimination commission 
recently has been rejected by that 
body, it was learned Wednesday from 
Insurance Commissioner Livingston, a 
member of the commission. Although 
the formal order of denial has not 
been disclosed it was indicated by Mr. 
Livingston that in rejecting the filing 
the commission had upheld his de- 
partment’s original objection to the 
increase on the grounds of discrimi- 
nation. 











PA. SUIT ON DEPOSITS 


Nat’l Surety Stockholder Against Co. 
Paying Bond Loss to Cover State’s De- 
posits in Closed Bank; Tells Why 


The dispute between surety companies 
and the state of Pennsylvania relative to 
liability of sureties under depository 
bonds on funds in closed banks came to 
a head this week in the suit brought by 
Newton P. Stewart of Cranford, N. J., 
National Surety stockholder, seeking to 
restrain that company from paying a loss 





‘under its depository bond protecting the 


$543,979 deposit of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in the closed Franklin 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. Preliminary 
hearing in the suit was held before Judge 
Welsh but he reserved decision. 

Mr. Stewart’s purpose in this suit is 
to determine whether surety companies 
are immediately liable for depository 
in closed banks 
and whether the state as preferred cred- 


itor is to receive prior claims to closed 
bank’s assets. His charge is that sure- 
ties do not have to make good to the 
state unless all assets of closed banks, 
after being paid over to the state, fail 
to reimburse the state completely for its 
deposits. In that case, he claims, the 
companies must make up the shortage. 





CHARGE ACCIDENT FAKE 


Criminal indictments for conspiracy to 
defraud an insurance company are be- 
ing sought in Chicago against two fami- 
lies accused of collusion in faking an 
accident to collect under an automobile 
liability policy of the (American) Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty. Frank Cura- 
tola of South Beloit, Ill., was sued by John 
Gammicchio of Chicago, and his wife, 
who claimed to have been run down by 
Curatola. The parties claimed to be to- 
tal strangers, but moving pictures were 
shown of Curatola calling on Gammi- 
chio. Evidence showed that the two 
families had been friends since before 
1906, also that Mrs. Curatola had re- 
ceive a $10,000 settlement in a similar 
case two years before. 


RETAIN PRESENT N. J. RATES 





After Review of Compensation Situation 
State Rating Bureau Decides Against 
Rate Level Change 

The Compensation Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Jersey through its 
governing committee has voted to con- 
tinue the present general level of com- 
pensation rates in force in the state 
until June 30, 1933, the next normal an- 
niversary date of review. In making 
known this decision Chairman A. R. 
Lawrence said: 

“Following the procedure adopted a 
year ago and in recognition of abnormal 
and very severe underwriting conditions 
presented by the current situation, in 
filing premium rates effective June 30, 
1932, the bureau requested and was 
granted the privilege to review and, if 
necessary, reopen the question of rate 
level as of December 31, 1932, in the 
light of further developments. 

“To permit such review and to estab- 
lish a reliable guide to the present situa- 
tion a special call was made upon all 
companies for a report of New Jersey 
premiums and losses by policy year 
brought down to June 30, 1932. Such 
reports have been completed, fully 
checked and analyzed in accordance with 
the rating procedure of this bureau, 
which extends a suitable measure of rec- 
ognition-to the trend of loss costs. 

“In the light of such studies the gov- 
erning committee has unanimously vot- 
ed to continue the present general level 
of rates in force until the next normal 
anniversary date of review, viz.: June 
30, 1933.” 





TO LAUNCH WEEKLY LECTURES 





New Royal and Eagle Indemnity Course 
To Be Opened October 20 by Presi- 
dent O’Neill; For Producers 


For the purpose of stimulating greater 
interest in casualty selling and under- 
writing problems the Royal Indemnity 
and Eagle Indemnity are launching a se- 
ries of weekly lecture meetings on 
Thursday evening, October 20, which will 
be open to producers of these compa- 
nies and their friends. Each meeting 
begins at 5:30 p. m. and lasts about an 
hour. President F. J. O’Neill will official- 
ly open the course and T. Y. Beams, 
liability department superintendent, will 
be the first lecturer on miscellaneous 
P. L. and P. D. and the new liability 
manual. 


Subsequent lectures running to Thurs- 
day, December 15, will embrace boiler 
and machinery, engineering service, acci- 
dent and health and burglary insurance. 
Experts in these respective lines will 
talk followed by a round table discus- 
sion. No fees will be charged and en- 
rollments may be made at any time dur- 
ing the course. 
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Bankers’ and Brokers’ Blanket Bonds 


No. 3—The Continuity or Superseded-Suretyship Rider 
By EDWARD C. LUNT 








Vice-President, Great American Indemnity 


1. The cutoff period in bankers’ blan- 
ket bonds: Before the continuity or su- 
perseded-suretyship rider (the terms are 
con ertible) can be considered intelli- 
gen ly it is necessary to ascertain within 
whit period after bonds terminate an 
ins’'red must discover losses sustained 
before such ‘termination but unknown 
thes. So long as blanket bonds remain 
in force the insurer is under continuous 
liability—that is, there is no limit to the 
time within which losses must be discov- 
erei as to employes bonded at the time 
of such discovery. All the forms, how- 
ever, provide that losses not known when 
bonds terminate must be discovered, in 
order to be indemnifiable, within twelve 
mouths after such termination—that is, 
after the entire bond terminates. : 

This provision would apply to -em- 
ployes bonded when the entire bond ter- 
minated. Under certain conditions, how- 
ever, the bond may terminate as to in- 
dividual employes. How is it in such 
cases—within what period must losses be 
discovered as regards such terminated 
individual risks? Forms 2 and 12 ex- 
pressly provide that the period shall be 
twelve months—twelve months after the 
termination of liability as to the given 
employe, even though the bond as a 
whole remains in force thereafter and 
perhaps indefinitely or for a long time. 

The other forms are not so explicit 
on this point, but the language seems 
fairly and reasonably interpretable in no 
other way, since the period is stated to 
be “twelve months after the termination 
of this bond as provided in Condition 
...,’ and since it is stated in that Con- 
dition that the “bond shall terminate as 
to any employe” upon the happening of 
certain contingencies. 


Necessity For Continuity Rider 


2. Why the continuity rider is neces- 
sary: It happens repeatedly for various 
reasons that the bond originally bought 
by an insured is replaced with another 
blanket bond. Sometimes the same form 
or a different form is issued by a com- 
petitor whose agent has succeeded in 
switching the business; sometimes the 
original company replaces the _ initial 
bond with one of different form or 
of amount. When a blanket bond is 
once terminated in this. way, any loss 
sustained thereunder and not known at 
the termination date must be discovered, 
as we have seen, and renorted to the 
Insurer within one year after such ter- 
mination. If, therefore, an insured 
changes companies, or takes a new bond 
from the same insurer, he will lose his 
continuity of protection unless something 
is done about it because he will have 
only one year in which to discover losses 
sus *ined under the old bond. 

Specimen copv of a_ superseded- 
sur ‘tvship rider: The thing that is done 
ahont it is to attach to the new bond 
(whether of the same or of a different 
forn) a rider that continues for the in- 
sur-d under the new bond the right to 
me claims, after the twelvemonth cut- 
off period referred to has exnired. for 
los *s sustained under the old bond but 
not discovered within such twelvemonth. 
umerous forms of continuity riders, 
ad: sted to various situations, are in use. 
Fo: illustrative purposes I subjoin the 
for 1 appropriate when a bond without 
ret. active restoration (one restoring the 
pPeralty only as to subsequent losses) is 
Superseded by a bond similar in that re- 


in 


spect issued by the same company—a 
Form 2, say, issued by the same com- 
pany in substitution for a Form 2: 


Specimen Copy of the Rider 


To be attached to and o~ a part of Bank- 


ers’/Brokers’ Blanket Bond No...........+.-. . 
issued by Great AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY, 
kk Re ere ars 

Lien aue dias ante ) Ee 
Jalna eee Kaka bGeis a niakaiaiasiaasel » hereinafter 


called Insured, and dated the.......... day o 

Whereas, the said Great AMERICAN INDEM- 
nity Company, issued a Bankers/Brokers Blan- 
ket Bond (hereinafter called prior bond), dated 


SPER ee: MEE Si asinateed becdenshen saawe« > 
| ee Ne =F SRE arr rere 
"TT: ), and in favor of the 


Insured; and 


Whereas, the prior bond, as of the effective 
date of the attached bond, has been canceled or 
terminated by notice or agreement, as is evi- 
denced by the issuance and acceptance of the 
attached bond and this rider; 

Now, Therefore, it is hereby understood and 
agreed as follows: 

1. That the attached bond shall be construed 
to cover, subject to its terms, conditions and 
limitations, any loss or losses under the prior 
bond which shall be discovered after the expira- 
tion of the time limited therein for the discovery 
of loss thereunder, and before the expiration of 
the time limited in the attached bond for the 
discovery of loss thereunder; provided that such 
loss or losses would have been recoverable un- 
der the prior bond had it not been canceled or 
terminated; and provided further, that the acts 
or defaults causing such loss or losses be such 
as are covered under the attached bond on its 
effective date. 


2. That nothing in the attached bond or this ; 


rider contained shall be construed as increasing 
the time for discovery of any loss or losses un- 
der the prior bond beyond what would have 
heen the time for such discovery had the prior 
bond not been canceled or terminated. 


Liability Limitations 


3. That liability under the attached bond as 
extended by this rider on account of loss or 
losses under the prior bond shall not exceed the 
amount of the attached bond on its effective 
date less all deductions on account of all pay- 
ments made under the attached bond and the 
attached bond as extended by this rider, or the 
amount which would have been recoverable un- 
der the prior bond on account of such loss or 
losses had the prior bond not been canceled or 
terminated, if the latter amount be the smaller. 

4. That liability under the prior bond and 
the attached bond shall not be cumulative in 
amounts, and to that end losses under the prior 
bond shall be paid first; and any sum or sums 
which shall be paid under the attached bond 
shall be pane from the amount of the prior 
bond, and any sum or sums which shall be paid 
under the prior bond and/or under the attached 
bond as extended by this rider on account of 
any loss or losses under the prior bond shall 
reduce or be deducted from the amount of the 
attached bond in the same manner and subject 
to the same conditions and limitations as pay- 
ments under the attached bond, but any sum or 
sums so reducing or deducted from the amount 
of the attached bond shall be restored thereto 
as. therein provided. 

P areata sealed, ont, oun Witniresesies day 
° bien 


When New Section 4 Is Needed 


The average man will contract a vio- 
lent headache long before he reaches the 
end of that rider, and the clause at the 
end of Section 4 gives.the whole con- 
coction a meaning a good deal like that 
conveyed by this sign placed on a bridge 
in the pioneer period of Montana: “No 
vehacle drorn by moar than wun animile 
is alloud to cros this bridg in opposit 
direxshuns at the saim time.” 


When a bond without retroactive re- 
storation is superseded by a similar bond 
issued by a different company (a Form 2, 
say, replaced by another company with 
a Form 2), the rider appropriate is the 
same as the one just cited, except that 
Section 4 of that rider is dropped and 
a new Section 4 substituted therefor as 
follows: 

4. That any sum or sums which shall be paid 
under the attached bond as extended by this 
rider on account of any loss or losses under the 
prior bond shall reduce or be deducted from 
the amount of the attached bond in the same 


mariner and subject to the same conditions and 
limitations as payments under the attached bond, 


but any sum so reducing or deducted from the 
amount of the attached bond shall be restored 
thereto as therein provided. 


Another Continuity Rider 


4. Another specimen copy of a con- 
tinuity rider: Form 2 (one of the forms 
requiring the rider above) contains a 
provision that automatically restores the 
penalty of the bond, when losses are re- 
ported, as to losses sustained after the 
date of such reporting. I reproduce here 
as a second specimen of the continuity 
rider the form used when a bond con- 
taining an automatic-retroactive-restora- 
tion provision is superseded by a similar 
bond (both bonds providing that, when 
losses occur, payments thereof shall not 
reduce the penalty of the bond as to 
other losses, whether occurring before or 
after the loss so paid)—a Form 8, say, 
superseded by another Form 8 issued by 
the same company. 

The rider appropriate when the super- 
seding bond is issued by a company 
other than the one that issued the super- 
seded bond is precisely the same as the 
following rider except that Section 4 
thereof is omitted: 

To be attached to and form a part of Bank- 
ers’ Blanket Bond No..........0+00- , dated the 
PALER PLETE CS Tre a 
issued by the Great AMERICAN INDEMNITY CoM- 


hereinafter called Underwriter, in the 
smset OF oc ccccccccccensensesoseneees Dollars 
pg saseerbentengi vere yaines 

Whereas, the Underwriter issued a Bankers’ 
Blanket Bond (hereinafter called prior bond) 


OS Sa DO Gls esevdevscecawess > 
19...., in the amount of........ccccccccceere 
OS ee errr ) and in favor of the 


Insured; and 

Whereas, the prior bond, as of the date of 
the attached bond, has been terminated by no- 
tice or agreement, as is evidenced by the issu- 
ance and acceptance of the attached bond and 
this rider; 

Now, Therefore, it is hereby understood and 
agreed as follows: 

1. That the attached bond shall be construed 
to cover, subject to its terms, conditions and 
limitations, any loss or losses under the prior 
bond which shall be discovered after the expi- 
ration of the time limited therein for the dis- 
covery of loss thereunder and before the expira- 
tion of the time limited in the attached bond 
for discovery of loss thereunder, and which 
would have been recoverable under the prior 
bond had it continued in force. 

2. That the liability of the Underwriter un- 
der the attached bond as extended by this rider 
on account of any one loss or series of losses 
under the prior bond, caused by the acts or 
omissions of any employe or other person or 
combination of employes or other persons, or 
caused by the same casualty or event, shall not 
exceed the amount of the attached bond or the 
amount which would have been applicable under 
the prior bond to such loss or series of losses 
and recoverable on account thereof had the 
prior bond continued in force, if the latter 
amount be smaller. 

3. That the liability of the Underwriter un- 
der the attached bond and the attached. bond 
as extended by this rider on account of any one 
loss or series of losses under the attached bond 
and the prior bond, caused by the acts or omis- 
sions of any employe or other person, or com- 
bination of employes or other persons, or caused 
by the same casualty or event, shall not exceed, 
in the aggregate, the amount of the attached 
bond, 

4. That the liability of the Underwriter un- 
der the prior bond and the attached bond on 
account of any one loss or series of losses un- 
der the prior bond and the attached bond, caused 
by the acts or omissions of any employe or 
other person, or combination of employes or 
other persons, or caused by the same casualty 
or event, shall not exceed the amount of the 
attached bond or the amount of the prior bond, 
if the latter amount shall be the larger. 

5. That upon every sum paid under the at- 
tached bond as extended by this rider on ac- 
count of losses under the prior bond, the In- 
sured shall pay to the Underwriter, upon de- 
mand, an additional premium computed pro rata 


Interprets Continuity Rider Principles 


Even a slow and pondered reading of 
the four riders cited above would reveal 
their full meaning and implications un- 
der all circumstances only to a Black- 
stonian intellect. At least so it seems to 
me: Davus sum, non Oedipus. A series 
of articles, each as regrettably long as 
this one, would hardly be too much for 
an adequate exposition of the many con- 
tinuity riders in all their aspects and 
under all the conditions of their func- 
tioning. The most that I can do is to 
mention without much discussion some 
of the more important points of super- 


seded-suretyship theory and practice. 


What I shall say will apply for the most 
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seemingly absurd but true in fact. 
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part to all continuity riders—not merely 
to those cited above. 

5. The salient features of continuity 
riders: I outline, accordingly, in this 
section certain leading principles in ac- 
cordance with which superseded-surety- 
ship riders are to be interpreted, as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The sole purpose of the rider, so 
far as the insured is concerned—this is 
a fundamental thought, always to be 
kept in mind—is to protect and prolong 
the insured’s claim-notification period. 
No other benefit inures to the insured 
from the rider. So far as the insurer is 
concerned the primary purpose of the 


. Tider is to give the insured continuity of 


protection. It should be noted, however, 
that this laudable purpose does not go 
so far as to include willingness to as- 
sume cumulative liability; and all the 
riders used when the superseding bond 
is issued by the same company that is- 
sued the superseded bond embody a pro- 
vision safeguarding the insurer in this 
important respect. The point is ‘illus- 
trated and elucidated in subd. (f) of this 
section. 


(b) It should not be forgotten, also, 
that the rider, while attached to the 
superseding bond upon the issuance 
thereof, does not affect the superseded 
bond in any respect until twelve months 
have elapsed from the date of the ter- 
mination of that bond. That is so be- 
cause the insured would have had twelve 
months anyway in which to discover 
claims based upon the prior bond even 
if he had bought no other bond and 
could have made corresponding collec- 
tions thereunder. The insured’s rights in 
that respect, therefore, should not he 
abridged nor in any way affected by the 
fact that he has bought a new bond, 
from the same or another insurer, to 
take the place of the superseded bond 

While the rider as stated cannot affect 
the superseded bond for twelve months, 
the cumulative-liability provision re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph is 
effective as soon as the rider is issued, 
and may of course have important prac- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Safety Salesmanship 
Needed, Says Newton 


TO WIN PUBLIC COGNIZANCE 

Travelers Editor in Washington Con- 

gress Talk Suggests How Auto Acci- 
dent Prevention Can Be Put Across 





Salesmanship is now the great need in 
putting across the idea of traffic safety 
to the American public, G. D, Newton 
of the Travelers told the annual safety 
congress in its joint session with the 
Eastern Conference of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators at Washington, D. C., last 
week. Mr. Newton is supervisor of the 
news bureau of the Travelers, and under 
his direction were issued that company’s 
famous auto safety booklets, “Worse 
Than War” and “Tremendous Trifles.” 

Answering the question “What does 
the public want to know about automo- 
bile accidents?” Mr. Newton said, 
“Nothing.” The public as a whole will 
not show a desire to use the streets and 
highways with more universal care until 
it has a “bowing acquaintance” with the 
facts, he emphasized. 

Comparing the street and highway ac- 
cident problem with the sales problem 
of a business, he then pointed out that 
ample supplies were on hand, that safety 
as a product had inherent value and that 
the market possibilities included every 
person in the United States. The weak 
link was said to involve distribution. 

Failure to make the subject of safety 
attractive enough to win some of the 
public’s attention was cited as the cause 
of the general disinterestedness of peo- 
ple in the conservation of life and limb 
and the continued seriousness o.~ the 
automobile accident situation. Until 
traffic regulations are fully explained 
and statistics and other facts relative to 
the situation are made easy of under- 
standing the public as a whole will con- 
tinue to regard the problem as an aca- 
demic one, it was asserted. 

Like “Hearse Days” of Life Insurance 

Referring to street and highway safety 
as a marketable commodity, Mr. Newton 
said, “We have a valuable product, one 
that literally means life and well-being 
to many persons now possessed of all 
their faculties, but it has not been made 
attractive enough to win some of the 
public’s attention, and in this respect, we 
are in the ‘hearse days’ of life insurance. 
Our selling program must be changed 
as well as greatly expanded if we are 
to obtain more of the market.” 

Street and highway safety as a prod- 
uct was compared with insurance, since 
both are intangibles, with neither shape, 
size, nor weight. In such 
product, whether it be insurance or safe- 
ty or any other similar thing, has to be 
sold, and such a problem was said by 
the speaker to be facing everyone who 
is engaged in any way in the promotion 
of automobile accident prevention. | 

There are many factors in connection 
with the prevention of automobile acci- 
dents, it was asserted, which are in need 
of new life and which must be sold to 
the public. Some of those mentioned 
pertained to the fundamental laws of 
physics governing bodies in motion. to 
regulations, to enforcement, to differ- 
ences in human abilities to operate a 
car in a sane manner, to the exercise 
of courtesy by motorists and pedestrians, 
and to speed of operating a car. 

Interpret Complicated Language 

Other problems may exist besides 
street and highway safety that have been 
disguised, rather than interpreted, by 
laneuage, Mr. Newton declared, but he 
added that very likely none exceeds it 
in this respect. “Let us take the mat- 
ter of laws regulating the movement of 
vehicles. Who can say that any statute 
upon the subject has any semblance of 
clarity of thought or expression? Is it 


so surprising then that not a man in a 
million knows even the slightest thing 
about the reculations designed for his 
protection? The same thing can be said 
with entire justice about many other an- 
nouncements on the traffic problem.” 
The facts on every question pertaining 


cases, the . 


to the traffic problem it was asserted, 
are available and some have appeared in 
print. “But we must put our product of 
street and highway safety under a micro- 
scope, we must tear it apart, we must 
analyze it for new angles of approach, 
we must put it in dress resplendent, we 
must sell the public, make it curious 
about what we have to offer, make it 
want to know, and knowing, solve the 
problem for us.” 


Few Full-Timers 


Venturing the opinion that there are not 
more than a mére handful of people, rel- 
atively speaking, who are spending all 
their working hours attempting to sell 
street and highway safety, Mr. Newton 
declared that the commissioners of motor 
vehicles and their assistants should not 
be expected to accomplish such a task 
without aid, when the customers number 
120,000,000 people. Hence there must be 
some part-time salesmen, it was said, and 
just as in the war, when the generals 
learned they could not win by their own 
unaided efforts, “so in the war to safe- 
guard life and limb—a war on a hundred 
thousand mile front, no one man, no 
small group of men, can win it unaided. 
Volunteers are needed and their assist- 
ance should be welcomed.” 

The function of interpretation of the 
facts of automobile accidents was said 
to be as important as the function of 
investigation, while the development of 
data relating to the problem that is left 
lying in laboratories or remains buried 
in technical publications was termed just 
so much lost motion. Every pertinent 
bit of information that will acquaint the 
public with the causes of automobile ac- 
cidents, it was declared, must become a 
common possession of every driver and 
pedestrian. This can be accomplished, 
the speaker added, only by presenting 
facts in an interesting way and by re- 
cruiting a large sales force so that safety 
may be properly presented everywhere in 
the nation. The urgent problem was said 
to require the education of the public 
so that people will be safer for them- 
selves, either as drivers or nedestrians. 





R. B. TAYLOR IN NEWARK 





Former Reliance Casualty President Joins 
W. A. Schaefer & Co. Agency; Previ- 
ously With U. S. Casualty and Zurich 

Russell B. Taylor, formerly president 
of the Reliance Casualty of New Jersey 
and who is well known among agents 
throughout the state, has joined Walter 
A. Schaefer & Co., Newark, N. J., agency 
in a production capacity. This agency 
represents as ageneral agents the Bank- 
ers Indemnity, Franklin Fire, U. S. Fire, 
Phoenix of Hartford, Fidelity-Phenix, 
Commercial Union, United Firemen’s, 
Fidelity & Deposit and General Accident. 

In addition to his Reliance Casualty 
connection Mr. Taylor has previously 
been connected in important capacities 
with the United States Casualty and the 
Zurich. He is regarded as a seasoned 
agency man and a sound underwriter. 


CLAIMS DEATH AN ACCIDENT 

Mrs. Marion J. Wilson, Denver, Colo- 
rado, whose husband died July 1, 1931, 
from taking poison, sues the Travelers 
Protective Association for $5,000 the 
amount of accident insurance he carried, 
the widow claiming that his taking the 
poison was an accident. 
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AUTO DEATHS DROP 5,000 





Lessened Registration and Gasoline Con- 
sumption A Factor; Travelers 
Makes Estimate For Full Year 

Automobile deaths in the United States 
this year will probably be 5,000 less than 
last year, a fact which has greatly cheer- 
ed those who are working for automobile 
safety. However, it is not as yet certain 
as to just what part the decrease in 
registration of cars and consumption of 
gasoline has playedd in this reduction. 

Estimates made by the Travelers on 
the basis of state official reports received 
by this company indicate that this year’s 
death toll will be between 28,000 and 
29,000, or slightly more than the 1928 re- 
cord. New York State showed :a reduc- 
tion of 8.16% for the first eight months, 
and New Jersey a 14.41% drop. Mid- 
western states where there are compara- 
tively few cars showed the greatest de- 
creases, running as high as 44% for 
Montana and Nebraska. 

The fatality experience reported by 
more than a majority of the states in- 
dicates that during the first nine months 
of the year deaths have numbered 
around 20,500. The decrease amounts to 
more than 15%. Out of a total of forty 
states and the District of Columbia 
which have reported their statistics, de- 
creases are shown in thirty-four states. 
Twenty-two states show decreases great- 
er than the average, and of those nine 
report reductions in excess of 20%. 
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False Claims Up-State 


_The Buffalo Casualty Claim Associa- 
tion at its first meeting of the autumn 
season took up consideration of submis- 
sion of false claims for injuries in auto- 
mobile and other accidents. A resolu- 
tion was adopted urging that prosecu- 
tions be undertaken against all persons 
guilty of this practice. 

The action was taken following the 
recent arrest of more than a dozen per- 
sons in Rochester on charges of conspir- 
ing to defraud insurance companies by 
entering claims in accidents which were 
planned by persons in the “ring” or 
which never occurred at all. Copies of 
the resolution have been sent to authori- 
ties throughout this section, pledging the 
claim association’s co-operation in the 
movement to stamp out fraudulent 
claims. 





Progress of H. & A. Conference Shown In 
1932-33 Booklet; New Committee Chairmen 


The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference has sent out its 1932-33 di- 
rectory which gives a complete history 
of the organization from its first con- 
vention in 1901 to the present time. The 
consistent progress made over a long pe- 
riod of years is reviewed and it is 
brought out that the membership is now 
up to ninety companies which do an ac- 
cident and health business. 

The Conference serves a very useful 
purpose in the strong moral pressure 
which it brings to bear against any prac- 
tice deemed by the majority of its mem- 
bers to be detrimental to the interests 
of the insurance public. Happily it has 
been seldom necessary to invoke this 
pressure. hs. ; 

The evil of twisting is being constant- 
ly fought by the Conference and much 
has been accomplished along this line by 
the closer co-operation between the com- 
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panies. The organization has also been 
active in a movement sponsoring a bet- 
ter class of soliciting agents. Better 
education of these agents is one of the 
objectives so that they in turn can prop- 
erly inform the potential buyers of health 
and accident insurance of its value, An- 
other Conference activity is the steady 
influence being exerted toward simpli- 
fication of the phraseology of policy con- 
tracts and the elimination of the clauses 
not easily interpreted. 


1932-33 Committees 


This year’s administration is in the ca- 
pable hands of Chester W. McNeill, 
president, Massachusetts Accident, whose 
grandfather, George E. McNeill, was the 
grand old man of the Conference in its 
early days. President McNeill has se- 
lected the following committee. chair- 
men: 

Auditing: Loring Elliott, Physicians 
Casualty; constitution and by-laws: Ben 
Haughton, International .Travelers; edu- 
cation: J. W. Blunt, Monarch Life; en- 
tertainment: L. D. Ramsey, Business 
Men’s Assurance; grievance: E. A. Mc- 
Cord, Illinois Mutual Casualty; Legal: 
E. St. Clair, North American Accident; 
legislative and public relations: J. W. 
Scherr, Inter-Ocean Casualty; manual: 
R. S. Hills, Massachusetts Bonding: 
membership: James Powell, Provident 
Life & Accident; neurology: H. 
Shomo, American Casualty; program: 
ames F, Ramsey, Washington National; 
resolutions: C. O. Pauley, Great North- 
ern Life, and statistics: John Powell, 
Loyal Protective. The chairman of the 
special committee on qualifications for 
membership is W. T. Grant, Business 
Men’s Assurance. 
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F. R. Jones Suggests ; 

How Ad Men May Help 
FIGHTING OFF SOCIALIZATION 
Keep Agents Informed of Work, He 


Urges; Every Advertisement Might 
Contain Slogan for Private Insurance 








Insurance advertising men can effec- 
tively co-operate with the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives by keep- 
ing agents informed about the important 
work of that association in maters which 
are the general concern of insurance, and 
also by printing somewhere in every ad- 
vertisement a reminder of the merits of 
private insurance over _ socialistic 
schemes, F. Robertson Jones, general 
manager of the association, told the In- 
surance Advertising Conference in New 
York last week. In an address full of 
good suggestions Mr. Jones said: 

“Tl think you will find that your prog- 
ress ahead will be along the lines of 
broadening your public appeal,” said Mr. 
Jones. “In a word, I think that the next 
step forward will be in placing more em- 
phasis on the public relations needs of 
the business you serve than has been 
possible heretofore. It is this phase of 
the activities of insurance advertising 
men in which I am most interested, es- 
pecially because it blends so well with 
the aims and objectives of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives. 

“It seems to me, for instance, that good 
results might be obtained by tying up 
with company advertisements, particular- 
ly those intended to reach the public 
generally, some brief slogan or pithy 
statement designed to educate the public 
as to the merits of our types of private 
insurance and the demerits of those false 
panaceas offered by radicals of every 
type for the solution of society through 
the medium of insurance. I do not mean 
to subordinate selling arguments, only 
to supplement them with a line or two 
in the interests of the business as a whole 
wherever practical to do so. 

Getting Newspaper Recognition 

“It also appears to me that insurance 
advertising men could assist in getting a 
fair hearing in the news and editorial 
columns of publications, outside the in- 
surance press, which they use for our 
business as a whole. There should be 
an opportunity to furnish informative 
articles on casualty and surety insurance 
to a larger field than it is possible to 
reach now; and I think this is an oppor- 
tunity well worth cultivating. 

“The association issues a considerable 
number of pamphlets, including its Bul- 
letin, addresses and similar material. I 
believe that the advertising experts of 
the companies could give us valuable 
suggestions as to the typographical ap- 
pearance of these publications and could 
assist us in circulating them where they 
will do the most good. In addition, many 
of the companies have so-called house 
organs. These reach the agents. Why 
would it not be possible to include in 
these from time to time extracts from 
some of the addresses and articles which 
we constantly are preparing for the edu- 
cation of the public? It is true that 
many of these, especially the addresses, 
have no direct insurance angle, but they 
deal with public relations in its larger 
aspects and touch on such preéminently 
vital subjects as government ownership, 
taxation, workmen’s compensation and 
automobile insurances and the like. We 
cannot do too much in educating our 
agents along these lines and I think the 
company house organs could be of great 
assistance in spreading this type of edu- 
cational material.” 





HONOR H. A. BEHRENS 


Charles F. Joyce company of Buffalo 
gave a dinner last week honoring H. A. 
3ehrens, president of the Continental 
Casualty. The Joyce agency is the dis- 
trict representative of the Continental 
companies. In his talk Mr. Behrens said 
he noted a definite improvement in busi- 
ness throughout the country. 


SAFETY CLUB FOR NEWARK BOYS | 





Encourage Accident Prevention at Home, 
School and at Play; Publish Monthly 
Magazine Called the Safety Valve 


For some years past a group of boys 
in Newark, N. J., have been doing con- 
structive work in the accident prevention 
field through their own community or- 
ganization known as Everyboy’s Safety 
League, active membership in which is 
open to all boys over ten years old who 
will devote a reasonable amount of time 
and effort toward promoting the proper 
respect for everyday dangers and en- 
fouraging personal and community safety 
by education in accident prevention. 

The league is affiliated with the New- 
ark Safety Council and enjoys the en- 
dorsement of the Department of Public 
Safety and the board of education of 
Newark. One of its most interesting ac- 
tivities is the publication of a monthly 
paper, in multigraphed form, known as 
the Safety Valve, which keeps its col- 
umns open to any member of the club 
who has constructive ideas in safety to 
express. It has its regular staff of edi- 
tors, business manager, circulation man- 
ager, and among other things devotes a 
page every month to some special article 
by an expert. In one issue Harold 
G. Hoffman, state commissioner of motor 
vehicles, wrote on “Begin Safety Train- 
ing Early.” 

In becoming a member of the Every- 
boy Safety League the boys pledge them- 
selves “to make my city safe for myself 
and for others by remembering to obey 
safety rules when I am at home, at 
school and at play.” 





SUB-CONTRACTOR MAY SUE 


A sub-contractor may sue the surety 
on a contractor’s bond in certain circum- 
stances, according to the Michigan Su- 
preme Court, which has so held in Kuhl- 
man Electric v. American Surety. The 
contractor had furnished goods and labor 
on a construction job and received less 
than the amount of his contract due to 
the failure of the contractor. 
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“Controlled Speed,” Ocean Accident Booklet, 
Contains Plenty of Auto Safety Pointers 


The Ocean Accident has demonstrated 
its active interest in the reduction of 
automobile fatalities by the issuance of 
a booklet “Controlled Speed” which has 
been sent out to both agents and policy: 
holders of the company. The booklet, 
attractively printed in two colors, was 
prepared under the direction of Dan L. 
Royer, Ocean’s chief engineer in charge 
of its safety activities. 

“Controlled Speed” is based upon the 
premise that danger in automobile driv: 
ing does not lie so much in speed as in 
inability to stop. In other words, con- 
trolled speed is safe but uncontrolle: 
‘speed highly dangerous. 

Various phases of driving are taken 
up, and rules for safe driving pointed 
out. For instance, under “Seeing Quick- 
ly” the booklet says, “Remember, when 
you are angry, worried or preoccupied, 








SAFETY 
SIDELIGHTS 


ad you can read this 
you're too darn close’”’ 


Signs such as the above, sometimes seen on the rear ends of auto- 


mobiles, may seem crude to some, but in reality they bespeak a wealth 


of wisdom. 


Aside from the damage done, there is little difference 


between a minor or near-collision and a serious accident—just a frac- 


tion of a second and a few inches. 


The man who repeatedly is the 


victim of “close shaves,” will some day find himself mixed up in a bad 


smash-up—or maybe he won't. 


without knowing what happened. 


He may wake up in the next world 
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you are. not in a fit mental condition to 


drive. When you are tired, reduce your 
speed. When you'‘aré dréwsy, stop driv- 
ing.” Illustrations ‘accompany each 
topic. 


Some of the subjects and morals are: 

Brakes: Test your brakes in the first 
block after you ledye your garage. 

Skidding: If a skid starts, do not apply 
your brakes! The car that skids is being 
driven too rapidly for the conditions 
under which it is operating. 

Hills: You cannot see over a hill of 
through it. 

Curves: Drive around curves so that 
you can stop in the distance that you 
can see. 

Cross Roads: The right of way ig 
yours only when you can take it safely; 

Pedestrians: . Your course is never 
clear when there are pedestrians on the 
sidewalk or at the side of the roadway; 
who may unexpectedly step out in front 
of you. 

Road Hogs: 
the right side. 

Also taken up are parking, turning, 
and mechanical details such as lights, 
windshields, brakes, steering gear, and 
tires. 

In conclusion the booklet says, “Cort- 
trolled Speed may be six miles an hour 
or it may be sixty, but regardless of the 
speed at which you travel, controlled 
speed prevents you from driving into 
traffic emergencies. Controlled speed is 
the product of undivided attention and 
quick seeing, accompanied by alert think- 
ing and courtesy.” 


Your side of the road is 





WIN PURPLE HEART MEDAL 


J. W. Link, U. S. Casualty, and P. E. 
Brouillet, Mass., Bonding, Cited 
for War Bravery and Wounds 
Two more casualty insurance men in 
the metropolitan area have been recent- 
ly awarded the Purple Heart Decoration 
by the Secretary of War for their brav- 
ery in action during the world war. They 
are Joseph W. Link, collection depart- 
ment head in the United States Casualty, 
and Philip E. Brouillet, manager of com- 
pensation claims in the Massachusetts 

Bonding’s New York office. 

Mr. Link’s honor was conferred upon 
him at a recent American Legion meet- 
ing in Brooklyn in the presence of the 
U. S. Marine Corps color guard and a 
guard of honor from the Marine bar- 
racks. - While serving in the St. Mihiel 
salient he was struck nine times by high 
explosives, shrapnel and machine gun 
bullets in the course of a few minutes, 
and was confined to hospitals for more 
than ten months. 

In addition to the Purple Heart medal 
Mr. Brouillet has three other citations 
including the Croix de Guerre. The 
award was made to him for bravery in 
action while fighting in the Champaigne 
sector in France. He has been with the 
Massachusetts Bonding. since -1914. 
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